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PEACE. 
God be thanked Who has 
matched us with His hour, 
And caught our youth, and wakened 
us from sleeping, 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and 
sharpened power, 
To turn, as swimmers into cleanness 
leaping, 
Glad from a world grown old and cold 
and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honor 
could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs 
and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love! 


Now, 


Oh! we, who have known shame, we 
have found release there, 
Where there’s no ill, no grief, but 
sleep has mending, 
Naught broken save this body, lost 
but breath ; 
Nothing to shake the laughing heart’s 
long peace there 
But only agony, 
ending ; 
And the worst friend and enemy 
is but Death. 
Rupert Brooke. 


and that has 


THE SONG OF THE SPIRIT. 

Sweet as the song of thrushes after 
showers 

The Spirit’s singing :—‘“All this life is 
merged 

Into my single being, which spreads 
and towers 

Flame-like and fountain-like, 
sence purged 

Of all reluctance. 
sings 

Above all singing: 
glows 

Beyond all fire: the love whose brood- 
ing wings 

Cover all loves for ever: I, the throes 

Of laughter unexhausted: I, the seeing 

And the thing seen, the Servant and 
the Lord, 

The burning 
adored, 

Sing the divine, exhaustless song of 
Being, 


an es- 
I, the song that 


I, the fire that 


lover and the love 


Peace—Frolic. 


Flame-song and fountain-song of the 
tameless strength 

Of joy, which moulds and fills the 
frailest shell 

And calls from nought and peoples all 
the length 

Of secret space where ancient planets 
dwell.” 

The British Review. 


JUNE, 1915. 
O Nature, we arraign thee now 
Because ¢ smile is on thy face, 
And woodlands wear their wonted 
grace, 
And birds sing joy on every bough; 


And nothing heeds the grief of Man, 
The war, the wounds, the agony, 
The broken heart, the helpless cry, 

The end of hope ere hope began. 


Thy heart is greater than our grief, 
Thy bosom wider than our woe; 
The sympathy thou dost: not show 

Is larger than the hour’s relief. 


I rest me in thine arms secure; 
Come what death may to me or 
mine, 
Thou art undying and divine; 
All that I live for shall endure. 
F. W. Bourdillon, 
The Spectator. 


FROLIC. 
The children were shouting together 
And racing along the sands, 
A glimmer of dancing shadows, 
A dovelike flutter of hands. 


The stars were shouting in heaven, 

The sun was chasing the moon: 

The game was the same as the chil- 
dren’s, 

They danced to the self-same tune. 


The whole of the world was merry, 
One joy from the vale to the height, 
Where the blue woods of twilight en- 
circled 
The lovely lawns of the light. 
A. B. 
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UNITY BENEATH THE PRESENT DISCORD. 


I. 

An aitempt to penetrate the inner 
meaning of events which have not yet 
completed their course may seem 
premature and audacious. Are we 
equipped with the force of mind which 
alone can raise us above the mighty 
torrent which is sweeping us along? 
Are we sufficiently calm to be able to 
interpret its direction and its mean- 
ing? 

In spite of the seeming justice of 
these objections, there are reasons 
which compel us to press the question 
now. The exceptional circumstances of 
the present crisis have produced 
throughout the whole world an exalta- 
tion of mind which cannot last for 
long. When we return hereafter to 
our ordinary life we shall not be what 
we are at the present moment. Once 
the war is finished, that elevation of 
soul, that unusual keenness of percep- 
tion, that exceptional clearness of in- 
sight which belong to the great 
moments of history, and are now 
present, will exist no more. As soon 
as daily life resumes its course, atten- 
tion becomes absorbed in the passing 
interests of the moment, in the partic- 
ulars of time and place and the minute 
details of human existence; and the 
consequence is that great ideas fall 
back into forgetfulness until in the 
end we no longer perceive the great 
historical whole of man’s life. Then 
it is that the unique revelation of life’s 
meaning fades away and finally disap- 
pears in the confused chaos of mere 
events. 

One day towards the end of the last 
century I remember having heard in 
Italy a conversation typical of the 
whole of contemporary Europe in times 
of peace. ‘The talk was of the deep 
divisions existing in political and so- 
cial life, of the bitter and endless strife 


of a number of parties, groups and 
fractions, which never come into unity 
as a national whole. And the speakers 
—lItalian politicians—asked each other 
in tones of distress, “Where then is 
the guiding motive of the social and 
political life of the time to be found?” 
Neither in Italy nor in any other 
country was an answer at that time 
forthcoming. And not in politics alone 
but in all the departments of spiritual 
life the same chaos, the same divi- 
sions, had to be faced; the same ab- 
sence of any kind of unitary meaning, 
which could bind men in a common 
cause, was felt throughout the world. 
In every country the nation was blot- 
ted out of sight by party, and human- 
ity by the nation. The question as to 
the goal towards which history was 
moving remained everywhere equally 
insoluble. 

For a long time a superficial ob- 
server might have thought that Russia 
was an exception to the rule. But the 
deceptive appearance of unity in her 
political life was due entirely to the 
lack of all political liberty. From the 
moment, however, that new represen- 
tative institutions gave her the means 
to express her national will and her 
collective opinion, this unity began to 
vanish like a dream; the breaking up 
into parties, and the discord attendant 
upon this, showed themselves with all 
the energy and bitterness displayed in 
Western Europe. We found ourselves 
in presence of the same insoluble 
question: Where is the unity of the 
nation to be found, where is the guid- 
ing motive of our national life and of 
human life in general? 

But now we stand at last face to 
face with one of those rare moments 
in history when life itself seems to be 
giving an answer to these questions. 
It is a time when the ideal meaning of 
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national and human life is being re- 
vealed with a splendor and ar energy 
seldom witnessed; while the unity of 
the central motive of all history is 
becoming extraordinarily clear and un- 
mistakable. It is only in times of na- 
tional danger that the feeling of na- 
tional unity can attain this degree of 
penetration and vigor. Now, therefore, 
is the very moment when, in spite of 
the fury of the strife between the na- 
tions, we become aware, with a depth 
of feeling unknown at other times, of 
the general meaning of our life. This 
stands out in clear relief, infinitely 
raised above the nations and their 
quarrels, and forms an indefeasible 
bond of union, which should be ca- 
pable of reuniting them and triumph- 
ing over their discords. Let us make 
all haste to fix in memory whatever 
elements of sublimity there may be in 
our present state of mind. To forget 
these impressions is to renounce the 
lofty principle which brings us to- 
gether in a spiritual community ; to let 
them fade away means that later on 
we shall again plunge head-first into 
the troubled torrent of daily life, 
where everything is discordant and 
piecemeal, and where we shall lose 
immediately the points of light we now 
perceive—which are the inner unity of 
the individual, of the nation, and of 
the human race. 

Among the characteristic features of 
our present state of mind there is one 
especially which admits of no mistake. 
The great European war has brought a 
wonderful increase to the intensity of 
life both in the individual and in 
humanity at large. The chief result of 
the war has been to double the energy 
and active force of the general life. 

In times of war the whole world 
displays extraordinary activity. This 
holds of individuals, of social groups, 
and of whole peoples. The question, 
“To be or not to be,” presents itself 
with the same penetrating force to 
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all alike, and life becomes more intense 
just in proportion as it has to provide 
for its own preservation and to meet 
the challenge of the powers of death. 
This general enhancement of life 
goes on in all directions, and reveals 
itself in good as in evil. On the one 
hand war unchains the powers of hell; 
it breaks the fetters which civilization 
has fixed upon evil; but, on the other 
hand, it is during war that all the 
forces of the good, hidden in the 
deeps of the human heart, rise up and 
gather themselves together to do battle 
against the Satan who has broken 
loose. In these supreme moments we 
see the awakening and uprising of 
moral forces which till then have slept; 
hew qualities, or, it may be, the long 
forgotten traits of past ages, make 
their appearance. Suddenly comes 
the perception that all our European 
culture is only a thin covering hiding 
the ferocious appetites of man’s bestial 
nature. We behol¢c the savage in man, 
the antediluvian monster, which re- 
mains the same in its essential na- 
ture, slightly polished and drilled by 
civilization, but also armed by civili- 
zation to the teeth. Once more we 
must listen to the story of the achieve- 
ments of the brute, of the superhuman 
cruelty of individuals and of masses— 
all the horrors of prehistoric chaos 
making a fresh appearance in the 
twentieth century. But at the same 
time we see the revival of beneficent 
forces which, until that moment, have 
been dormant, or demoralized by the 
comfort and well-being of our daily 
life in the long interval of peace. 
This is not the day of bourgeois 
vices and respectable virtues. It is the 
day when all the contradictions of 
human life leap into the light and 
clash together in their most irreconcil- 
able forms, the day when all opposi- 
tions are pushed to the very extreme. 
There is war to the knife between 
heaven and hell; war without truce 








and without rest. The object of the 
strife is the possession of the human 
soul; and for that reason the two prin- 
ciples apear in man in all their majesty 
and power. It seems as though the 
god and the beast attain these immense 
proportions in man at one and the 
same moment: so that we see on one 
side the appearance of a monstrous 
criminality—of men who might be re- 
incarnations of Cesar Borgia and his 
contemporaries; while on the other 
side we see a train of martyrs and 
saints who also seem to return to us 
from another time, remote in the dis- 
tance of the past. 

This abnormal force of hatred, now 
let loose, provokes and quickens into 
activity an equally abnormal force of 
love; so that, for the time being, the 
most astonishing heroism is looked 
upon as an almost everyday occur- 
rence, and the supreme act of self- 
surrender becomes an ordinary event. 
Most remarkable of all is the fact that 
this sublime heroism has ceased to be 
the exceptional quality of a few in- 
dividuals—the heroic spirit possesses 
whole masses of men; it is shown even 
in those who, up to the present 
moment, seemed “insignificant’”—mere 
expressionless and negative personali- 
ties. 

At such a time the human heart ex- 
pands; one might say it is transformed 
by a profound revolution. A new type 
of humanity comes into being, more 
powerful and more wonderful to be- 
hold. Man augments his stature; and 
therewith the feeling of his own value 
gathers force within him. When the 
human heart permits a glimpse to be 
taken of all its inner wealth, which 
has hitherto been hidden and un- 
guessed, then it is that man begins to 
inspire his neighbor with a deeper rev- 
erence and with feelings which issue in 
a more vigorous moral activity. Love 


is reacting against the hatred which is 
invading the world; and for that rea- 
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son it burns in all its forms with a 
splendor and force such as we see at 
no other time. This ardent flame of 
love we may now behold in a vast 
variety of situations. 

In all such scenes the most moving 
figure is that of the woman, standing 
beside the husband, son, or brother 
who is going off to the war. As the 
train or the steamer moves away, one 
may hear the soldiers saying to one 
another, “Why do the women weep 
while our eyes are dry? Not because 
our sorrow is less than theirs, but be- 
cause our hearts are made of sterner 
stuff.” 

This exalted passion of. love and of 
pity may sometimes be seen forcing 
the heart to rebellion against the piti- 
less powers which impose the peril of 
death upon its dearest objects. At the 
beginning of the war the Russian pa- 
pers published a letter which had been 
intercepted by our troops, written by 
a young German girl to her lover in 
the Army: “What does this cruel 
Kaiser want with our poor bit of bap- 
piness, which is so dear tous?” Every 
loving heart, especially if it is a 
woman’s, has the same feeling in simi- 
lar circumstances. And yet in this. 
woman’s love there is an aspiration of 
a higher order, which imposes silence 
on the spirit of rebellion. The letter 
which I have just quoted contains also. 
this phrase: “Return covered with 
glory; be my victorious Siegfried.” 

Here we see another feeling familiar 
to every human being—the anguish of 
love, well known among men of every 
race. 

In all true and sincere love there is 
this inevitable conflict of two powerful 
aspirations: first, the desire for the 
preservation of the being beloved, the 
desire to snatch him from death at all 
costs; and then, along with this, the 
dream of seeing his brow encircled by 
a crown which cannot be won save by 
an act of heroism, often at the cost of 
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his life. My hero—this lover, this 
husband, this son—as he departs for 
the war, is for me a unique being in 
the universe, the one object worthy of 
all possible sacrifices. What in all the 
world could ever compensate me for 
his loss? How impossibe then must it 
ever remain to adjust our minds to the 
idea that in war tens of thousands of 
these infinitely precious existences are 
sacrificed in order to get possession of 
a single trench! 

And yet this same pathos of love 
bears witness that life has another 
content beyond its personal interests, a 
higher meaning which alone has power 
to give a purpose to human existence, 
and clothe it with absolute value. 
Love is not satisfied by merely per- 
ceiving the presence of the being be- 
loved: it must also reverence him; its 
object must justify its devotion. And 
love is deeply conscious that the in- 
dividual human being who inspires it 
is nothing if abstracted from the great 
human whole to which he belongs. In- 
dividual existence becomes empty and 
meaningless just so far as it ceases to 
serve that larger whole. And that is 
why love is always ready for the 
supreme sacrifice. For those who de- 
sire before all else to be proud of the 
beings they love, the death of these is 
always preferable to their dishonor. 

Hence arises the living bond which 
unites these two feelings—the love of 
the individual and the love of country. 
And most of all in times of war, when 
the vital force of the will redoubles 
its energy, these two feelings nourish 
and kindle each other by their mutual 
contact. 

The feeling of the individual for his 
country must be extraordinarily power- 
ful when it leads him to sacrifice not 
only his “self” but that which is far 
dearer to him—to wit, everything that 
he loves. And yet, in the historic crisis 
through which we are now living, this 
sacrifice becomes habitual; we see it 
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ten thousand times repeated every day. 
And the greater the sacrifice, the more 
does this bond with the nation as a 
whole, for which the sacrifice is made, 
deepen and assert itself within the 
human heart. 

In these days, when all the world is 
being swept along by one of the great- 
est movements of history, the bond be- 
tween national and individual feeling 
might be illustrated by a countless 
number of examples. The war has be- 
come the centre upon which the ac- 
tivity of all men is focused; some 
fight in the ranks of the army; the 
rest, who remain at home, do any and 
every kind of work which has relation 
to the war. As we attentively watch 
all this intense life which is stirring 
around us, we are struck by the im- 
mense part which the most intimate 
feelings play in the activities of the 
social whole. It is not merely the 
love of one’s neighbor which exalts the 
heart of the woman and compels her 
to work for the wounded; very often 
it is love for somebody much nearer to 
her than her neighbor—for someone 
who, perhaps to-morrow, will be in his 
turn a victim of the war. And when 
these victims, so precious to the in- 
dividuals who love them, are sacri- 
ficed, there is still some good to be 
done in the name of their memory. 
How often does one see, among the 
Sisters of Charity, a mother who has 
lost her sons or a girl whose lover has 
been killed! All these motives of our 
most intimate and personal life twine 
themselves together and form a sin- 
gie whole, dominated by the unique 
motive of the national life, which is 
raised far above the disappointments 
and the satisfactions, the happiness 
and the suffering, of the individual 
man or woman. 

In war we always witness the 
growth of the consciousness of national 
unity. If this exaltation of national 
sentiment is exceptionally strong at 











the present moment, it is because the 
world war is without any parallel in 
history: men are not fighting for the 
minor interests of life. For all the 
combatants engaged it is the very na- 
tion that is at stake. For the little 
States it is the question of their na- 
tional independence which is being 
decided; while the great Powers, in 
the event of defeat, run the risk 
of becoming Powers of the second 
rank. “ 

To nations, then, as to individuals, 
the same question is presented: “To 
be or not to be.” And, when pre- 
sented, it yields an identical result in 
both cases: the more precious the 
value that is threatened, the more 
lively and passionate are the feelings 
it inspires. 

What we here behold is a manifes- 
tation of that vital force which reacts 
on the instant when the need arises to 
do battle against the powers of death 
and destruction. Its action, which 
always has the same effect—that of 
affirming or reaffirming the integrity of 
nations,—reached the height of the 
miraculous at the beginning of the 
present war. At that moment a 
mighty revolution was effected in the 
minds of men. Suddenly the strife of 
parties was seen to stop: no more dis- 
integration, no more discord: in every 
country the union of the nation was 
re-established and affirmed. These 
were the typical facts equally con- 
spicuous. in each of the opposing 
camps. Lost in time of peace, the 


guiding motive of life asserts itself un- - 


mistakably in time of war: each na- 
tion comes to itself aid gathers its 
forces to a unity under a single idea 
and a single act of will. 

This phenomenon, as I have said, ap- 
peared in all the countries involved; 
and if I confine myself here to its 
Russian aspect, it will be through no 
partiality for my own country, but 
merely because I have made no per- 
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sonal observation of other lands. With 
us it was the first appearance of the 
wounded which produced the greatest 
of the miracles of which I am speak- 
ing. ’ 

Never shall I forget the moving 
sight of which I was a spectator in 
our province. Kalouga, a town of 
60,000 inhabitants, was preparing to 
receive from 150 to 300 wounded. But 
the great battles in Austria and Po- 
land having begun much sooner than 
was expected, these calculations, like 
so many others, turned out wide of 
the mark. One day, without any word 
of warning sent in advance, 2,700 
wounded reached Kalouga in a single 
convoy. For some hours the confusion 
was great. There was neither straw 
nor linen; proper food was absolutely 
wanting; there were no coverings for 
the planks on which the wounded 
men were stretched. But at the end 
of two days they were all comfortably 
lodged, well fed, and supplied with the 
best of medical treatment. Accommo- 
dation was freely given; unknown peo- 
ple supplied the straw; others, also 
unknown, brought mattresses, bed 
linen, and pillows; unknown peasants 
from the villages round brought in all 
kinds of eatables in sufficient quantity. 
Ladies of position and their daughters 
became nurses. Everything was done 
with a spontaneous ¢lan, and without 
any organization. It was just the 
instinctive and irresistible movement 
of a mass of human beings. And 
throughout the whole of our country 
the same movement was manifest, tak- 
ing the same form, producing the same 
miracle, whenever the need arose. It 
is only at moments like these that the 
inner unity of Russia becomes visible 
and tangible. In Russia, as elsewhere, 
life has only to resume its daily form 
and immediately the unity of the na- 
tional self is lost and dispersed in a 
confused chaos of contradictory 
phenomena. 
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Il. 

This renaissance of human solidarity 
is one of the most paradoxical, and yet 
typical, features of the war. Nor is it 
merely among living contemporaries 
that these bonds of union come into 
being. In these grand moments of his- 
tory we see the centuries draw near 
to one another, the past joins hands 
with the present. And then it is that 
this past grows very dear to our 
hearts; because, when war threatens, 
the past represents an ancient glory 
for which we are fighting, a heritage 
of our fathers of which someone would 
rob us, the tradition of a culture 
which we are defending against the 
enemy. It is precisely by this link 
with the past that we become a na- 
tion. To be conscicus of it is to feel 
that our fathers are with us : for our 
country is precisely “the land of our 
fathers.” 

In this rebirth of nations their his- 
torical continuity comes forth into the 
light; the link between the genera- 
tions, broken or forgotten in times of 
peace, reconstitutes itself and rises 
into consciousness. Through this very 
exaltation of national sentiment the 
living generation is conscious of itself 
as forming one historic whole with 
the generations which have passed 
away. Now, more than ever before, 
the unity of our history comes into 
view. We are conscious of it even at 
those very points where until now it 
seemed most obscure, where the breach 
between past and present seemed 
final, when a great gulf divided the 
fathers from the sons. 

This change is seen, for example, in 
the new feeling evoked in us by the 
ancient monuments of our national 
culture. We have always admired 
them—these beautiful cathedrals—as 
worthy representatives of our past; but 
till now our admiration was xsthetic 
merely, and cold. Despite our appre- 
ciation of them the ancient temples of 
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our fathers seemed foreign and not 
wholly comprehensible; they spoke to 
us of a culture no longer ours, of 
thoughts we do not share, of emotions 
which stir us no more. But now, 
does it not seem as though the old 
walls, dumb so long, were addressing 
us with their ancient eloquence; as 
though that which has been dead for 
centuries were coming to life again? 
How the distance has shrunken which 
separates contemporary France from 
the cathedral of Rheims or of Notre 
Dame! Is not Westminster Abbey 
dearer than ever to the hearts of 
Englishmen? And that is so not merely 
because these precious monuments 
are threatened by great guns and Zep- 
pelins, or shattered by shell-fire. Be- 
yond all this, an inward change has 
taken place in the relations which 
connect the living generation with the 
past embodied in these buildings. 

What makes the division so deep be- 
tween contemporary life and the old 
religious tradition is our bourgeois 
spirit, our contempt for the beyond, 
our exclusive regard for comfort and 
material well-being; in a word, our 
practical materialism with its theoret- 
ical accompaniment of a limited and 
superficial rationalism. That we view 
these temples, at the moment, with a 
new emotion is due to the shock ad- 
ministered by the war to obsessions 
which, till now, have determined the 
eharacter of our intellectual atmos- 
phere. 

I will venture to cite an example, 
taken from the Russia of to-day which 
will serve to illustrate my thought. 

Recently I visited one of the most 
beautiful examples of Russian religious 
architecture in the seventeenth cen- 
tury—the Church of St. John the Bap- 
tist at Jaroslawle. This was not the 
first time I had admired it; I had 
often seen it twenty-three years 
earlier; but at that time something 
was wanting to the wholeness of my 








impression; there was some inward 
inhibition of my enjoyment. But now 
the inhibition had vanished. I was 
overcome by the colors and beautiful 
lines of the architecture, because, for 
the first time, I was conscious that 
the spiritual life which formed these 
things is not our past alone, but our 
present as well. 

Among the frescoes of this church 
there is one, of outstanding loveliness, 
which expresses its whole idea. It is 
the image of the Baptist—the face 
noble and severe, the arms and limbs 
much emaciated and refined by asceti- 
cism. The whole is surmounted with 
the powerful wings of an angel. 

Many centuries of our history 
have expressed their innermost thought 
and spirit in the symbolism of this 
fresco. It speaks to us of the spiritual 
growth of ancient Russia accomplished 
in the midst of much bodily weakness. 
Her physical organs were weak; so 
much the more did her soul soar up on 
these splendid wings. As I examined 
the church with this thought in my 
mind I saw clearly that the same idea 
was embodied in the external archi- 
tecture, which stands out in striking 
contrast to its surroundings. This 
temple of costly stone, with its golden 
pinnaclss flashing their light under the 
blue of heaven, richly decorated with 
paintings in bright and varied colors, 
is built in the midst of one of the poor- 
est quarters of a poor country town. 
The majesty and splendor of its lines 
inevitably remind the beholder of the 
powerful wings of the angel: while 
the surrounding hovels, miserable 
wooden huts inhabited by the poorest 
people, are the counterpart to the 
emaciated limbs of the forerunner of 


Jesus. 

Such was the self-consciousness of 
ancient Russia, developing her spirit- 
ual life in the midst of earthly pov- 
erty. Whatever precious things that life 
produced were used to embellish her 
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shrines; if there was any wealth it 
was spent on the glory of their paint- 
ing and their ornaments. Men felt 
that spiritual reality alone was truly 
delightful and lovely. Contrasted with 
these rainbow colors of heaven the 
gray monotony of their cabins was a 
fitting symbol of their earthly life. 
Gray and monotonous indeed was that 
existence; and this is why it was so 
rich in the airs of Paradise, which is 
always open to the poor. 

Later on, in the nineteenth century, 
the angel's wings are to be seen once 
more in our rich literature, especially 
in the noble poetry of Pouchkine, soar- 
ing above the sadness and misery of a 
poor country in a state of bondage. 
And last of all, we find the same con- 
trast in the finest of the creations of 
Dostoevsky and Tolstoi. But can we 
say that this symbolic image, charac- 
teristic as it is of long-past centuries, 
expresses also the spirit of contempo- 
rary Russia? When we observe the 
rapid growth of her wealth, and the 
immense impetus of her material cul- 
ture, does it not seem as though the 
Russian spirit had begun to evolve in 
the opposite direction? Is it not the 
arms and the legs which are now be- 
coming mighty, while the wings droop 
and wither? 

When, for instance, we contemplate 
our noble Kremlin from the further 
bank of the Moskwa it seems in sev- 
eral places as though the factory 
chimneys were out-topping the belfries 
of ancient churches and proudly as- 
serting their claim to the primacy. 
Our minds are troubled with a ques- 
tion: What is the true goal of our 
culture, and which of the two oppos- 
ing tendencies will be victorious at the 
last? It is not in Russia alone that 
this question is being asked: it presses 
on the mind of the whole civilized 
world. Will humanity come back to 
its shrines, or will it suffer itself to 
be finally engulfed by the rising flood 
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of a purely material culture? Will 
thought resume its flight towards the 
blue heaven, or will its task be that of 
transforming the whole world into one 
enormous factory? 

The present war is bringing us at 
last a decisive answer to this question. 
What gives a nation its essential 
characteristic is not its mere posses- 
sion of riches, but the way it values 
and employs them. And can we not 
discern at the present moment a great 
change in this respect? Do we not 
perceive that the heart of man is now 
breaking the chain which binds it to 
mere comfort and material pleasure? 
Do we not see from day to day the 
growth of a superb contempt for mere 
bodily ease—that contempt without 
which there would be no more heroes 
in the world? And this orgy of uni- 
versal destruction which is setting the 
world on fire—does it not enable us 
to rate at their proper value both the 
wealth which is being burnt up and 
the material culture which has thus 
perfected the instrument of its own 
ruin? 

And if this detachment is really tak- 
ing place in the heart of man, bave we 
not here the beginning of a return to 
the ancient shrines? Is it not thus 
that the link between the generations 
makes itself anew? If we are begin- 
ning to understand our ancestors, and 
especially to feel that they are with us, 
it can only be because their spirit has 
come to life again in ourselves. The 
fire which seemed extinct is rekindled: 
their sanctuary becomes ours. 

Historic days such as these, when all 
recognized values are undergoing a 
complete revision, lead with the cer- 
tainty of fate to a _ thoroughgoing 
depreciation of that practical material- 
ism which, as I have said, seemed on 
the eve of the war to be dominating 
civilization. But now, when men, by a 
voluntary sacrifice, are going forth in 
masses to die for their country, we are 
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beginning to feel ashamed of our ex- 
cessive preoccupation with comfort and 
enjoyment. Hence it is that gifts for 
the wounded and for the victims of 
the war pour forth in a flood. Men 
who renounce everything that they may 
give their goods to the poor have 
ceased to be rare exceptions, and 
among those who have no goods to 
give away there are multitudes who 
willingly sacrifice their labor for the 
common cause. 

Confronted with death, which is rak- 
ing in its victims by tens of thous- 
ands, the value we set on wealth is 
totally changed. To those who risk 
their lives wealth is worthless, and 
those who lose their nearest and dear- 
est, or know they may lose them at 
any moment, ask themselves again and 
again—To what purpose, and for 
whom, do we guard our riches and 
labor to increase them? 

When great world-movements im- 
pose these thoughts on man, the quest 
for the means of existence ceases to 
be his sole preoccupation and no longer 
leads him to forget the goal. When 
once the life of the spirit has begun to 
stir, wealth returns to its secondary 
role as an instrument destined to 
serve the high and holy end of our ex- 
istence. It is little surprising that 
the modern man begins, under these 
conditions, to draw near in spirit to 
the ancient shrines, in which even 
luxury ennobled itself by becoming the 
transparent expression of _ spiritual 
experience. Thus approaching one 
another the generations join hands 
across the centuries, forming one na- 
tion continuous in time. Kindled by 
that breath of holy love which leads 
men to sacrifice their worldly goods for 
the common cause, the nation is born 
again: now, as in the days of old, we 
hear above the nation the unceasing 
beat of the mighty wings. It is so in 
Russia; it is so in all the nations 
which share in this great movement. 
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In this sudden uprising of the heroic 
mind we see old England, old France, 
and old Russia reborn at one and the 
same moment. 

On instance of this rebirth, which I 
have been able to observe in my own 
country, I may be permitted to relate: 
an instance in which the rebirth has 
been attested by a genuine miracle. It 
is well known that before the war the 
taxes on alcoholic drink gave Kussia a 
revenue of 900,000,000 roubles. We 
know also with what facility Russia 
cast this evil away from her. One ot 
the greatest moral and financial ré- 
forms of all history was effected by a 
stroke of the pen. It was rendered 
possible by the patriotic outburst 
which swept the nation away at the 
beginning of the war: without that the 
decree of the Government would, most 
assuredly, have failed. And this vic- 
tory of min@é was a new defeat for 
practical materialism, which, till that 
moment, was supreme in our social life. 
In the strength of its mighty awaken- 
ing the conscience of the people 
triumphed at one and the same time 
over the temptations of wealth and 
over the habits of a vicious mendicity, 
given up to drunkenness. After nine 
months of a war which threatened the 
poor with ruin, those who were previ- 
ously almost naked may now be seen 
buying themselves clothes and boots; 
habitual drunkards have _ recovered 
the semblance of human beings, and 
crime is diminishing with astonishing 
rapidity. What more eloquent proof 
can be given of the existence of a 
moral force which is able to bring na- 
tions from death to life? 

It is easy to understand how this out- 
burst of national sentiment leads each 
nation to take a deepened interest in 
its own culture. Have we not at this 
moment an intenser feeling for the 
scenery of our native land, for our na- 
tional anthem, for our art and our an- 
cient customs—for everything that 
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bears the print of the nation’s self? 
All that becomes dearer to us than it 
has ever been before: we understand 
more deeply than ever the infinite 
value of these individual traits, unique 
in their revelation of national person- 
ality. This is easy to understand: at 
such a moment the feeling for our 
fellow-countrymen is precisely similar 
to that which our dearest friend in- 
spires when he leaves us for the war. 
Herfe too we have the strife of opposed 
aspirations—on the one hand, the de- 
sire to preserve the being we love, to 
see our country safe and sound; and, 
on the other hand, the desire to see 
her ennobled by a crown of light, 
which can only be won by the most 
perilous achievements. 

These two aspirations seem, indeed, 
incompatible; and yet it is precisely in 
their harmony that one of the deepest 
mysteries of humanity is being brought 
to light at this very moment. Such is 
the nature of the human soul! The 
more we are conscious of the incom- 
parable value of the element of in- 
dividuality, unique in every man and 
in every nation, the deeper becomes our 
grasp of the link which connects all in- 
dividuality with a higher and univer- 
sal principle, from which it derives its 
meaning and its value. What would 
remain to us of the living individuality 
of a Hercules, of a Siegfried, or a Sam- 
son if we took away from them all 
the traits which give them their uni- 
versal character as national heroes? 
Should we not thereby transform them 
into shadows and into spectres? Surely 
this is perfectly intelligible: for it is 
precisely the mighty sap of his nation 
which nourishes the most pronounced 
form of individuality in a human be- 
ing. A man without a country would 
be a colorless personality. 

The same truth holds of the individ- 
uality of nations: this, too, derives its 
content and value from a universal 
principle which stands above all the na- 
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tions and unites them in the whole of 
humanity. If we eliminate the univer- 
sal characteristics of a nation which 
form the link of connection between 
itself and others, its individuality 
vanishes. The national heroes whom 
we have just named are but the in- 
dividualized variations of one and the 
same human type. The study of any 
work of national art will yield the 
same conclusion. Whether we consider 
the cathedral of Cologne or a Rus- 
sian church, Homer’s Iliad or Goethe’s 
Faust, we discover a universal human 
motive at the fountain-head of all 
these works; and it is not only the 
manner in which this motive is treated, 
but an element of individuality, 
not easily defined, whose presence in 
the lines, in the tones and the colors, 
imparts to the work its national char- 
acter. The conclusion is that nation- 
alities are but the branches of a sin- 
gle tree. This explains the astonish- 
ing fact that the consciousness of na- 
tionality, when enlightened and 
deepened, shows not the slightest in- 
clination towards an exclusive and 
narrow nationalism; its part, on the 
contrary, is to stimulate the percep- 
tion of a universal solidarity. This is 
the end at which the present exalta- 
tion of the human mind, in its highest 
manifestation, inevitably arrives. 

Who will not recall in this connec- 
tion the touching description of the 
Christmas festival in the _ trenches, 
when the Germans, hearing the Eng- 
lish singing their hymns, went out to 
meet them and heartily shook their 
enemies by the hand. Similar scenes 
have occurred more than once be- 
tween the Russians and the Germans. 
At the present moment there lies be- 
fore me the letter of a Russian soldier, 
which refers to them: “What I am 
going to tell you,” he says, “is a true 
miracle.” The “miracle” which had so 
appealed to his imagination was that, 
during an armistice, there were “hand- 
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shakes and hearty acclamations on 
both sides, to which no description 
could do justice.” 

This revelation of unity and of uni- 
versal solidarity, taking place on the 
field of battle, which is the proper 
domain of hatred and discord, seems to 
pass the bounds of possibility and to 
be almost beyond human comprehen- 
sion. Yet this “miracle” is every- 
where repeated again and again; and 
therein may be seen an instance of the 
logic of the spiritual life, which is so 
much deeper than the superficial logic 
of the human intellect. 

This spirit bloweth where it listeth; 
it knows no limits of geography or 
race; the impulse which stirs it can- 
not be arrested by artificial barriers, 
by fortifications or great guns. From 
the very heart of war there issues 
this mighty protest of life against the 
destructive force of death. But when- 
ever life asserts itself, its object is 
always to re-establish a living unity. 
The more violently unity is threatened 
by war, or by the mutual hate which 
would tear it asunder, the more power- 
ful becomes the answer of this spirit- 
ual force in its effort to re-establish the 
integrity of mankind. In this we have 
the explanation of a fact, which at first 
sight seems incredible, that In time of 
war the perception of the universal 
solidarity of mankind reaches a degree 
of elevation which would hardly be 
possible in time of peace. 

We are here confronted by the most 
astonishing phenomenon in the life of 
these times. As everybody knows, the 
war owes its origin to the fact that on 
the material plane of their existence 
the nations are divided from one an- 
other by incompatible interests. We 
may recall how, for certain German 
publicists, it is “the right of Germany 
to a better place in the sun” which 
provides the justification of this war. 
These claims to exclusive domination 
render a mutual understanding wholly 











impossible. And yet it is precisely at 
the point where this exclusive nation- 
alism and the hatred which follows in 
its train should reach their climax 
that men suddenly raise themselves be- 
yond the reach of these blind passions: 
it is precisely on the field of battle 
itself that the combatants get a 
glimpse into a loftier realm of being 
where enemies are friends. This is a 
triumph of the spirit, shattering at one 
blow the limited ideal which has sent 
the breath of hate among the nations. 
And just there, on the very spot where 
Death would set up its kingdom, the 
two hostile camps are heard singing 
their hymns to the one Force which 
has won the victory over death. 

In these new feelings of mankind 
we have the clearest and, it may be, 
the deepest revelation of the spiritual 
meaning of the war. I would not un- 
derestimate the importance of the po- 
litical results which we may expect to 
follow. But infinitely greater is the 
inward result—this awakening of the 
soul, which is coming to pass under 
our eyes. 

The truth is that we are coming in- 
to relation with a new world, which 
has been unknown to us hitherto. 
Spiritual powers, invisible until now, 
have appeared in our midst. I say 
“invisible,” only because their action is 
hidden from man so long as he is im- 
mersed in the cares of material well- 
being. And now at the very moment 
when the world is deluged with blood, 
and a hurricane of fire, which destroys 
everything in its passage, is threaten- 
ing to turn our well-being into dust 
and ashes—behold, the blind see and 
the deaf begin to hear! Dimly we 
foresee the coming victory of mind 
over chaos. One might almost say that 
a flash of lightning, leaping from the 
universal tempest, has suddenly re 
vealed to us a new aspect of the world. 
It behoves us to be quick in fixing 
upon our memory the momentary 
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vision: for soon it will fade and van- 
ish completely in the common light of 
day. But when it has gone we must 
cherish the recollection of it, for we 
shall find it indispensable as a source 
of encouragement in the tremendous 
work of organization and creation 
which must begin when the war is 
over. 

When, after this time of tempest, we 
enter once more on the long-drawn-out 
succession of common and monotonous 
days, we shall again feel ourselves op- 
pressed by the pettiness of an exist- 
ence so seemingly flat and meaning- 
less. But let no man fold his arms 
and abandon himself to despair! Let 
him rather recall this fair vision of 
the future humanity, of which he has 
already had a glimpse; let him reflect 
on the heroism, hidden deep in man, 
which, in great moments, triumphs 
over the seeming insignificance of his 
nature. To the spectacle of division 
and discord, as it will then return, 
let him oppose this memory of the 
nation which found its unity in the 
act of raising itself above the earthly 
interests of common days. And when 
the rivalry and jealousy of the nations 
bring new clouds on the horizon, let 
him remember how, one day, the roll- 
ing thunder of a universal tempest an- 
nounced to him the unity and solidarity 
of all mankind. 

Beyond the hell which has been let 
loose on earth we have discerned the 
presence of a higher Power, over which 
hell cannot prevail; and it is to that 
higher Power that the future belongs. 
Its action is always the same: in the 
individual, in the nation, and in 
humanity. It affirms life against 
death, and the integrity of that which 
lives against the forces which would 
tear it asunder. We have seen that 
Power embodying itself in a long suc- 
cession of surprising apparitions. It 
is precisely in this anticipation of its 
final conquest in the future that we 
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find the unforgettable meaning of the 
present war. 

There is a beautiful poetic image 
which gives concise expression to these 
ideas. It is a Russian legend, the 
story of the fate of the town of Kitéje, 
miraculously preserved at the time of 
the Tartar invasion. The defenders 
perished heroically; but, yielding to 
the prayers of the saints, God covered 
the town with his hand. Hidden at the 
bottom of a lake Kitéje became invisi- 
ble, and will not be seen again until 
the Last Judgment. Only by acts of 
abnegation and by the most difficult 
enterprises, all inspired by the love of 
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his neighbor, will a man become 
worthy to see the invisible churches 
and hear the bells of Kitaje. ‘ 
Does it not seem as though this 
legend had now become the record of a 
fact? Are not the invisible temples 
disclosing themselves to our vision? 
Do we not hear the carillon of the 
bells which summon us to joy? They 
announce the lofty meaning of the 
world, towering high above the mean- 
ingless things of the moment; they an- 
nounce the coming of a new life, which 
shall win the final victory over death. 
Eugene Troubetzkoy. 
Kalouga, Russia. 





ITALY AND THE ADRIATIC. 


“Nobody threatened Italy—neither 
Austria-Hungary nor Germany. With- 
out a drop of blood flowing and with- 
out the life of a single Italian being 
endangered, Italy could have secured 
the long list of concessions which I re- 
cently read to the House: territory in 
the Tyrol and on the Isonzo as far as 
the Italian speech is heard; satisfac- 
tion of the national aspirations in 
Trieste; a free hand in Albania; and 
the valuable port of Vallona. Why 
have they not taken it?” 

These remarkable words have been 
recently uttered by the Imperial Chan- 
cellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, in 
the Reichstag, dealing with the entry 
of Italy into the war. 

People in every part of the world 
have probably put the same question 
to themselves: “Why have they not 
taken it? Why on earth has Italy 
entered into this terrible war, and this 
after more than a ten months’ experi- 
ence of what ruin and havoc war has 
brought to a large portion of Europe— 
to Belgium, to France, to Russia, and 
to Serbia—she has willingly and even 
enthusiastically cast the die? Why 


has she accepted all the ominous con- 
sequences of a struggle fought against 
very redoubtable enemies, who now, 
more than ever, seem far from 
beaten?” 

Some, very few happily, have dared 
to express the opinion even in this 
country that Italy’s intervention, be- 
lated and undesirable, was due to sheer 
imperialistic motives. Never a state- 
ment has carried within itself such an 
evident contradiction. If Italy had 
really been moved by selfish and grasp- 
ing reasons, her neutrality, openly de- 
clared at the beginning of August, 
would have been offered to the highest 
bidder; and Italy would have spared 
herself all the ghastly miseries and un- 
certainties of war. A French writer 
said, with reason, that by her present 
intervention Italy could hardly do 
more for the cause of justice and 
civilization than what she had done al- 
ready by her declaration of neutrality, 
which saved not only Paris but the 
whole of Europe. 

The reasons of Italy’s neutrality as 
well as the reasons of her present 
intervention spring from the same 
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Never has a source been 
and never a neutrality and 
a war have been inspired by 
loftier aspirations and _ interests, 
than those which have guided the 
Italian Government and are guid- 
ing now the fortunes of the Italian 
Army and Navy towards the Alps and 
the sea, towards the barriers that na- 
ture and history have given her. 

The German and Austrian states- 
men, as well as the very few mischief- 
makers who are trying now to misin- 
terpret Italy’s aims and ideals, are de- 
nouncing her as the violator of the 
principe of nationality upon which 
her first Risorgimento was based, just 
because she wishes to liberate those of 
her chiidren who are now under Aus- 
trian tyrannic rule. “The constant 
policy of Austria has aimed for many 
years at the destruction of Italian na- 
tionality and civilization along the 
Adriatic coast.” These words by 
Baron Sonnino, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, are from the circular des- 
patch sent on May 23rd to the repre- 
sentatives of Italy abroad. Very sel- 
dom a war has been declared upon a 
clearer and graver indictment. This is 
supported in the official document by a 
short quotation of facts and tendencies 
which ought already to be well known 
to the whole world, and which ought 
to be seriously meditated upon by 
German statesmen and Pan-Slav agents 
all over Europe. 

“The progressive replacing,” wrote 
Baron Sonnino, “of officials of Italian 
race by officials of other nationality, 
and the artificial immigration of hun- 
dreds of families of other nationalities, 
which have taken place at Trieste, the 
decrees aiming at exclusion from the 
town of Trieste and the industries ex- 
ploited by the town of Italian em- 
ployees, the denationalization of the 
principal services of the town of 
Trieste and the diminution of munici- 
pal powers; the obstacles of all sorts 
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placed in the way of the institution of 
new national schools; the dena- 
tionalization of the judicial admin- 
istration; the question of a university 
which formed-the subject of diplo- 
matic negotiations; and the dena- 
tionalization of shipping companies, 
were preparing intensively policies 
tending to favor another na- 
tionality to the detriment of the 
Italians. The unjustified and con- 
stantly increasing methodical expul- 
sion of Italian subjects and the con- 
stant policy of Austria towards her 
Italian populations were not solely due 
to internal reasons or reasons con- 
nected with the different nationalities 
struggling in the monarchy. It, on the 
contrary, appeared to be largely in- 
spired by a strong sentiment of hostil- 
ity and hatred towards Italy which 
prevailed in some circles close to the 
Austrian Government, and had a 
determining influence upon its de- 
cisions.” 

This constant policy of “the destruc- 
tion of Italian nationality and civiliza- 
tion along the Adriatic coasts,” so 
solemnly stated by the Italian Con- 
sulta, although being the gravest point 
ef accusation in the long list of 
grievances against her hereditary foe, 
Austria, for which Italy is now wag- 
ing her war, has been frequently, and 
sometimes even intentionally, over- 
looked by some overzealous champions 
of the boundless aspirations of minor 
nationalities, which in their past, and 
especially in the present, history have 
not always revealed themselves as the 
too scrupulous champions of the prin- 
ciple of nationality. 

The disclosures of the official Green 
Book ought to have cleared up any 
possible uncertainties or misconstruc- 
tions as to Italy’s motives and as to 
the highmindedness that has once 
more inspired Italian statesmanship. 

Italy has never once, through all the 
thirty-two years of her alliance with 
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the Central Empires, swerved from 
the path of duty and faith towards her 
obligations. Nor was this limited to 
an adherence to the letter of the 
Triple Alliance. It carried out the 
spirit with which it was formed, 
namely, the preservation of the peace 
and of the political equilibrium of 
Europe, and she has carried out her 
mission by firmness and moderation, by 
a firmness which has not been shaken 
even in the face of the most painful 
sacrifices. 

These “most painful sacrifices” to 
which Italy has submitted herself for 
nearly fifty years of her recent history 
ought not to be lost sight of. The 
reasons of the present Italian war, as 
well as the open affirmation of the 
Italian aspirations and rights, are 
deeply rooted in those “sacrifices” of 
the new and not yet completed nation, 
as well as in the long and indescribable 
sufferings of the Italians of the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic—and more espe- 
cially of the Italians of Dalmatia— 
through the iniquitous denationalizing 
policy pursued by Austria. 

Of all the problems which had been 
left unsolved by the unification of the 
country in 1870, and especially those 
concerning its present unnatural and 
most dangerous frontiers on the Alps 
and across the Adriatic (frontiers im- 
posed upon Italy by Austria after her 
cession of Lombardy and Venetia, in 
1859 and 1866), the historical problem 
of the Adriatic has proved to be the 
most deeply felt by the whole nation. 
After having submitted with resigna- 
tion to the yoke of the Triple Alliance, 
which through its intimate combina- 
tion of Berlin with Vienna has always 
appeared to the eyes of some of us as 
the continuation of the Holy Roman 
Germanic Empire, the Italians felt 
that the time had come to settle it once 
and for all by restoring Italy’s posi- 
tion in that narrow sea which had been 
hers for twenty centuries until Cam- 
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poformio (1797), or even until July, 
1866, when Italy’s fleet was beaten by 
Tegethoff at Lissa, and the Austrians, 
in order to exclude Italy from her sea 
and Russia from the Balkans, had be- 
gun to denationalize Dalmatia and 
Istria by pursuing their policy of op- 
pressing Italians in favor of the 
Croatians. Real Croatians, Croations 
of Croatia, having been the strenuous 
supporters of Austria and of the Haps- 
burg dynasty in 1848 against the Hun- 
garian struggle for national independ- 
ence, have bitterly felt in the last 
decades what racial oppression meant. 
Their brethren or cousins, however, the 
Croatians of Dalmatia, faithful and 
blind tools of Austrian dynastic policy 
of the denationalization of the Adri- 
atic, have made Italians of the eastern 
coast of that sea feel what national 
hatred and tyranny meant. {Without 
the unfortunate result of the battle of 
Lissa, without the Austrian defeat of 
Sadowa, Austrian policy of the Drang 
nach Osten, as the unconscious fore- 
runner of Germany towards Salonika 
and the Agean Sea, would have never 
probably tempted the shrewd and far- 
reaching mind of Bismarck. And as 
the national existence of the Italians 
of Dalmatia and Istria has most bit- 
terly been tried in consequence 
of Lissa and of the still unac- 
complished unity of Italy, the rela- 
tions between Italians and Slavs 
on these Adriatic shores—where 
there have always been two nation- 
alities and two languages at least 
since the seventh century, and 
where the Latin and Italian element is 
the sole and autochthonous element of 
the country and of the country’s his- 
tory, civilization, and art—would have 
probably continued to be the most 
cordial and close, as they have always 
been throughout the past centuries. 
Without Austria’s venomous policy of 
the divide et impera, the Slavs, we are 
sure, will prove loyal and friendly in 
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the future, as they have always proved 
before Austrian interference, towards 
the Italian natives of those shores, 
who have—even if they are, as in 
Dalmatia, for instance, a minority— 
national rights as well as the Slavs. 
But Austria, after Kéniggraetz, had 
turned her attention from the north to 
the south and the east. Prussia and 
the Hohenzollerns, having barred her 
influence for ever in her former prov- 
inces, Austria with her MHapsburg 
dynasty began to pursue the Drang 
nach Osten policy. This policy meant 
the total exclusion of Italy from her 
historic sea; but it meant especially 
the violent denationalization of Dal- 
matia, of Fiume, of Istria, and of 
Trieste. Croatians and Slovenes, the 
people loyal to Hapsburg and to the 
Catholicism, had to become under 


Austrian rule the new masters of the 
Italian Sea. An Austrian emissary, 
the Baron von Pfluck, was sent from 
Vienna to Dalmatia in 1870 in order 
to start the new order of things 


planned by Vienna. The Italian 
majority of the Dalmatian representa- 
tives in the Viennese Parliament and 
in the Diet of Zara was upset from 
one day to the other. All the Italian 
municipalities fell into the hands of 
the Croatians. All the Italian schools 
(and this was the biggest crime) were 
unscrupulously suppressed from one 
day to the other. Only Zara was al- 
lowed to keep one; and this is the only 
reason, perhaps, why Zara, my native 
town, has been able to remain, not- 
withstanding her many Slav schools, 
the most Italian of all the Italian 
towns. 

With the abolition of all the political 
rights of the Italians, with the sup- 
pression of all the Italian schools, 
with the total elimination of the 
Italian language, which was the official 
one till only three years ago, from all 
the offices, it is not surprising if 
Austria’s statistics of the population in 
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Dalmatia and in Istria have dared to 
reduce the figures of the Italians to an 
extraordinarily low percentage. The 
Austrian statistical lies, ad wusum 
Croatorium, however, have not only 
been accepted without reserve by the 
few jealous authorities on the Jugo- 
Slav question in this country, but have 
been very carefully exaggerated in 
order to impress more deeply the 
British public opinion. 

Statistics and census, however, count 
very little if manipulated by notorious 
forgers of the truth, as is the case 
with the Austrian officials. They 
count even less in countries in which, 
like Dalmatia and Istria, every sign of 
civilization belongs to the autochthon- 
ous population of the very narrow 
coast between the sea and the Dinaric 
Alps, in countries in which the Italian 
language and the Venetian dialect are 
nearly exclusively spoken in every 
civilized family, even in those belong- 
ing to the most fanatic haters of 
Italians, in countries in which the 
powerful resistance of the martyred 
Italians of those provinces is clearly 
proving to-day to the whole world that 
Austrian mission of hatred and 
tyranny has finished for ever, if Italy 
be victorious, in the Adriatic. 

Men of every party in Italy are 
resolved to-day therefore that Italy’s 
national, geographical, and strategical 
unity should finally be accomplished. 
Without restoring her position in 
Dalmatia and Istria, it is universally 
felt Italy would perpetuate her present 
conditions of unrest and inseturity in 
the Adriatic, where her actual front- 
iers, from Venice down to Brindisi and 
Santa Maria d’Leuca, are indefensible 
and purely artificial, where every town 
and village on the opposite shore is a 
harmonic imitation and continuation in 
the architecture as well as in the lan- 
guage and the costumes of Venice. 

Dalmatia and Istria have never, 
neither in geography nor in history, 
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belonged to the Balkans. Those two 
provinces, secluded by the three nearly 
impervious chains of the Carsc, of the 
Velebit, and of the Dinaric Alps, from 
the Slav lands of the Balkans, will be, 
as they have always been, the natural 
bridges between Italy and the Balkan 
people, between the Western civiliza- 
tion and the East. 

With feelings of dismay and sur- 
prise, therefore, Italians, to whatever 
party they may belong, have recently 
seen the unfair and hostile attitude of 
a very small band of British writers 
with regard to their legitimate and 
vital interests in the Adriatic. 
The want of understanding and sym- 
pathy towards their most sacred as- 
pirations, towards their martyred 
brothers of Dalmatia and Istria, has 
puzzled and upset them. It is incon- 
ceivable for them that even a few in 
this country, which we love so much 
and which is bound to Italy as no 
other nation is by ties of close, 
natural, more even than diplomatic, 
friendship, should have represented 
these interests and aspirations as 
grasping; should have totally ignored 
or misinterpreted that hard national 
suffering of the Italians of the eastern 
shore of the Adriatic, victims of 
Austria’s dynastic policy of Croatiza- 
tion. All sorts of historical false- 
hoods have been circulated in order to 
deceive the unwary into crediting the 
legend that Italy wishes to deny the 
Slavs an outlet in the Adriatic. And 
while the case of the Southern Slavs, 
and even of those Croatians who have 
been the tools of Austrian tyranny in 
the last fifty years, has been exploited 
and accepted with sympathy, Italy’s 
rights have been not only ignored, but 
even violently attacked. 

Italy, as everyone knows, is a highly 
liberal and democratic nation. Every 
Englishman ought to be convinced that 
her return to the countries which have 
always belonged to her, and which 
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Austria has wantonly tried to dena~- 
tionalize, will not endanger the free 
national development and liberties of 
the Slavs who, mixed with Italians, 
compose the population of those coun- 
tries. Serbia at the end of the war 
will get probably ten times as much 
as Italy, and in some territories allot- 
ted to her (as, for instance, in Albania, 
aud even in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
the most Serbian of all Serbian prov- 
inces, where there are more than eight 
hundred thousand of Mussulmans) she 
may find many more non-Serbians 
than the Slavs Italy will have to rule 
in Istria and her portion of Dalmatia, 
who do not even altogether amount to 
the number of inhabitants of a Lon- 
don suburb. 

Italy has now entered the war, and 
is ready to sacrifice hundreds of 
thousands of human lives and milliards 
of francs, and to stake the immortal 
beauty and art treasures of Venice, of 
Ravenna, of Rimini, of Bari, and her 
other most beautiful Adriatic towns, 
and to stake even her very national 
existence. It would be sheer madness 
to think that she will renounce her 
claim to the Adriatic, or encourage 
the further denationalization of its 
eastern shores, after having strenu- 
ously fought for it and for her own 
existence. We do not yet know in 
what fashion the Italian Army is 
likely to proceed through the Alps and 
the plains in its invasion of Austria, 
in its firm will to reach the Austrian 
capital. We know only that the war 
in the Adriatic will be the most 
difficult task for our nation. 

This is, therefore, the wish of the 
Italians that everybody, especially in 
this country, should try to understand 
Italy’s enormous difficulties, the in- 
calculable value of her present inter- 
vention, and her very modest aspira- 
tions. Such a serene understanding 
will prove at the end most benefi- 
cial to the ever closer friendship be- 
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tween their country and the Entente. 

Italy at this hour wishes, as I said, 
to safeguard herself and to accomplish 
that unity which circumstances had 
prevented her from doing before—that 
is, the union of all Italians under the 
Italian flag. Nor can this in any way 
clash with the principle of nationality, 
of which, as all know, Italy has always 
been a warm supporter. The restora- 
tion of the Trentino, Trieste, Istria, 
Fiume, and part of Dalmatia to Italy 
is not territorial aggrandizement, for 
Italy is recovering what she has been 
mistress of for twenty centuries. 
Since the days of the first Risorgi- 
mento, Italy has stood for freedom and 
justice and for the highest democratic 
ideals. They are those for which she 
is now fighting, those which bind her 
so closely to the British people. 

It is very important, especially at 
this juncture, that there should be no 
possible ground or loophole for misun- 
derstandings. It is of supreme and 
vital interest that the English should 
fully understand Italy’s position and 
her aims, which are identical with 
those of her other Allies. 

In an interview in the Den, a few 
days ago, M. Sazonoff dwelt upon the 
tremendous importance and value of 
Italy’s intervention in helping mate- 
rially to shorten the war. He also 
pointed out that Serbo-Italian relations 
are of the most friendly kind, and 
that Serbia would receive good ports 
and her desire for access to the “sea 
of Venice” would be fully satisfied. 

This statement, coupled with that of 
M. Pasich to the effect that Serbia was 
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willing to accept the agreement come 
to between Russia and Italy with 
regard to the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic, should once and for all set 
at rest unfounded fears which some 
worthy ultra-Pan-Slavists have had as 
to Italy’s programme in the Adriatic. 

Moreover, this is incorporated in the 
agreement signed on April 27th by the 
Entente Powers. 

Any further discussion of this mat- 
ter, based on more or less inaccurate 
information, can only be of harm to 
the united cause of the Allies, and 
lead to harmful and useless friction 
between the now united Italian and 
Serbian peoples—a unity which all 
Italians and all Englishmen have al- 
ways sincerely desired. 

Italy does not belong to those 
nations whose most instinctive habit 
is the violation of agreements. Any- 
body daring to discuss or proposing to 
violate the agreement between Italy 
and the Entente, which has brought 
Italy on the side of the Allies, fighting 
for the cause of justice and freedom. 
would prove to be an enemy not only 
of Italy, but of his own country, and, 
what is even worse, of justice and 
freedom. 

England and Italy’s war has, how- 
ever, definitely frustrated the vain at- 
tempts of the apostles of Pan-German 
and Pan-Slav imperialisms. Cordial, 
fair, and straightforward compromise 
is the unique way of settling for long 
time—and let us hope for ever—the 
restless and selfish instincts of 
humanity. 

Antonio Cippico. 





THE HAPPY HUNTING GROUND. 
By ALIcE PERRIN. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Caroline stood up. She would have 
taken speedy refuge in her room, but 


that Severn raised his lantern, and had 
seen her by its yellow gleam; and 
though she could not bear that he, or 
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anyone, should find her in such plight, 
his presence brought to her a sense of 
unaccountable relief and comfort. He 
was in riding clothes, and his gray 
eyes shone clear to whiteness from the 
sunburn of his face. 

In concerned surprise, he said: 
“Miss Gordon, why are you out here 
in the cold? It’s almost freezing. 
Are you in trouble? What is it? 
Can I help you?” 

She gave a quivering, nervous laugh, 
and ignored his questions. “Were you 
going into the house? “You will find 
my aunt and uncle in the drawing- 
room.” 

He set the lantern on the ground. 
“No, I wasn’t going into the house; 
only to the stables, to see after the 
lame pony I left here.” 

“We didn’t know you had arrived,” 
she said, trying to speak naturally. 

“My camp got in late this evening, 
and I was late myself.” He waited. 
She did not speak. He moved a little 
nearer. “What’s the matter?” he 
asked abruptly, yet with such palpable 
solicitude on her account that her self- 
restraint and dignity deserted her. 

The knowledge of the falseness and 
injustice of her situation swept over 
her again with a violence that she 
could not combat. She felt distraught 
—compelled to voice her grievance and 
her tribulation whether this man who 
stood before her would comprehend or 
not. 

She burst out uncontrollably: “My 
uncle says I am ungrateful and selfish, 
and a burden to my people———” 
She paused breathlessly. 

Quietly he asked her, “Why did he 
say that?” 

“Because he thinks I have refused 
to marry Mr. Maturin. Do you know 
that I was sent out here to marry the 
first man that asked me? To quote 
my uncle, it was my only hope in life! 
Girls like myself, with no particular 
attractions, and, above all, no money, 
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must marry if they can, or live on 
their relations; and the relations 
would, naturally, rather that they 
married.” Again she laughed, and 
he winced, yet when he spoke his 
voice was low and even. 

“And are you going to marry Mr. 
Maturin?” 

“Do you agree with Uncle Francis 
that I should be a fool to throw away 
the chance?” was her bitter counter- 
question. 

“Tt seems to me it depends entirely 
on what you feel yourself.” 

Now she was calmer. His imper- 
turbability in a measure balanced her. 
She considered forja moment, then laid 
her point of view before him with a 
note of self-exoneration that to Sev- 
ern was painfully pathetic. 

“TI feel,” she faltered, “that if Uncle 
Francis hadn’t interfered, I might 
think of marrying Mr. Maturin. He is 
kind and good and pleasant and I 
should like to have my own home, and 
be of consequence to someone.” 

Briefly she outlined what had hap- 
pened, and told him, in conclusion, 
that her impulse was to let her uncle 
send her home. “He has made me feel 
so angry and unhappy that I would 
rather go home, or marry anybody else 
in the world, or not marry at all.” 
She ended with vehemence, and she 
was near to tears again. 

“Come and sit down on the steps,” 
he suggested soothingly, “and we'll 
talk the thing out. Or are you cold?” 

“No, I’m not cold,” she said, and 
she sat down by his side, wearily in- 
different. The lantern, resting on the 
broken brick a few yards from them, 
shed a radius of light that deepened 
the surrounding dimness into utter 
darkness to their eyes. 

“And it’s Christmas Eve!” said 
Caroline resentfully, “when everyone 
is supposed to be at peace and on good 
terms.” 

He let this pass as though he had 
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not heard her. Apparently he was 
thinking closely. Once or twice he 
seemed about to speak, then checked 
himself. Caroline sat heedless of him, 
immersed in the contemplation of her 
own woes. 

Suddenly he said, without warning 
or preamble, “I suppose you wouldn’t 
marry me?” 

“What?” said Caroline. 

“Didn’t you hear what I said?” 
His tone implied protest against be- 
ing forced to repeat a question that 
had needed all his nerve to put. 

She had heard it, and a dreadful 
supposition laid hold of her. He must 
have thought that she had had this in 
her mind when she confided in him! 
Indignation and surprise drove every 
other feeling far away. How dared 
he credit her with such intriguing? 
How dared he? And she said out 


loud— 
“How dare you?” 
She half rose, but he laid a firm 


hand on her arm and kept her seated. 

“Wait a moment.” His voice was 
charged with self-restraint as well as 
with a mild reproach. “Will you 
hear me? Why are you so angry?” 

She wavered, feeling her suspicion 
and resentment overpowered by an odd 
excitement. It was all so strange, so 
unexpected. There floated through 
her mind the memory of the night 
when she had stood and gazed forlorn- 
ly from the window of her home in 
London, and how the plaintive crying 
of a kitten in the street had seemed an 
echo of her own desolation; and then 
her hard resolve to marry, if she had 
the chance, the very man who now was 
giving her the opportunity! And, af- 
ter, how ignoble and impossible such 
purpose had appeared, leaving her 
without design or object in her Indian 
visit. 

He began to speak again, his hand 
still on her arm. 

“What I said I meant seriously, and 
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in all honor to you. If you will marry 
me—if you will just take me as I am— 
aman with nothing much to offer you, 
I know, I am ready to devote my life 
to you.” : 

“Did you think I was suggesting 
that you should marry me?” asked 
Caroline, in agitation. 

He gave a slight laugh of relief. 
“Was that it? I assure you such a 
notion never even crossed my mind. 
Why should it?’ 

Her conscience flinched. “I said I 
would marry anybody—you might have 
thought 3 

“Well, I didn’t,” he interrupted. 
“Please believe me. I don’t deny that 
if you hadn’t told me all this I might 
never have spoken. I should have 
thought I had no earthly chance, but 
everything is altered now. You say 
you would like to have a home and in- 
dependence. If you will let me give 
you what you want, I swear, if I can 
help it, you shan’t regret your trust in 
me. I have no ties, my pay is good, 
and so is my position here in India. I 
have saved, and my investments have 
been good. In the circumstances,” he 
added ruefully, “the only drawback 
would seem to be myself.” 

His calm insistence pacified her. 
And his words of self-depreciation 
roused in her a quick, responsive sym- 
pathy. He seemed so utterly alone, as 
isolated as she was herself—they at 
least could give each other fellowship 
and fealty, and help in life. She won- 
dered if he cared for her at all, or 
was it that he only wanted marriage 
in the abstract—wished to find a wife 
who, in her turn, would feel that she 
was gaining something by the bargain? 
Vaguely she hoped it was the latter— 
it would equalize their footing. With 
a sense of shock she realized that she 
was actually contemplating yieldance 
to his offer—her heart beat very fast. 

“What are you going to say?—Carol 
—can you?” he persuaded gently. 
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She struggled to repress the throb- 
bing in her throat, she felt weak, un- 
strung; during the last few hours she 
had come through so much violent 
emotion. Now she almost craved for 
some strong assurance that he really 
needed her. Naturally undemonstra- 
tive herself, she was the more sus- 
ceptible to vehemence from others. A 
sudden aching recollection of Falconer 
and his beguilements blocked her 
recognition of this man’s sincerity. 

“Oh! do you really mean it?’ she 
asked him, with a sob. 

“Well, will this convince you?” he 
said simply. “The other day I risked 
a mauling by a leopard to try and save 
John Barker, because the last time I 
saw you the thought of parting with 
him altogether made you cry. Do you 
remember?” 

It was a clumsy declaration, and its 
full significance escaped her. 

“John Barker?” she said dully. 

“Yes—poor little chap. He was 
nabbed all in a moment by a leopard. 
I did my best, but it was no good. I 
felt it all the more because you only 
let me have him so that you shouldn’t 
be obliged to give him away alto- 
gether.” 

Now the forgotten circumstance 
came back to her. She remembered 
all about it. Severn’s appeal to her for 
friendship, her sudden breakdown, 
and her false excuse accounting for her 
tears, his kind consideration, and then 
the vision of him standing in the eve- 
ning sunlight holding up the dog, lit- 
tle white John Barker, in farewell. 
She felt she owed him honesty. 

“T don’t know what you’ll think,” she 
said contritely, “but you know—I 
wasn’t really so upset about the dog. 
I let you think so because just then 
I couldn’t possibly explain.” 

“At any rate, you were unhappy.” 

“Yes, I felt so lonely; and you asked 
me to be friends—it made me want to 
ery. That was all.” 
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“You needn’t feel lonely any more— 
if you will trust yourself to me I 
am waiting for my answer.” 

That was just what Mr. Maturin had 
said when Uncle Francis interrupted 
his proposal. It reminded Caroline 
that Mr. Maturin was waiting for it, 
too. What a situation! 

“But there’s Mr. Maturin,” she ut- 
tered feebly, half-laughing and half- 
erying. “Let us leave it till I’ve told 
him.” 

“Told him what? 
ing to marry me?” 

She rose unsteadily. 
also. 

“When will you tell him?” he said, 
as though her answer had been given, 
as, indeed, he knew it had. 

She went quickly up the steps, and 
stood sideways, looking down at him, 
though in the darkness they could only 
faintly see each other’s faces. 

“I will tell him, if I can, to-morrow 
night.” 

She disappeared into the house. By 
the light inside her room, he saw her 
shut the double doors. Then the 
long curtains hid her from his sight. 
For a few moments he stood gazing 
at the doors before he picked his lan- 
tern up and went on towards the 
stables. 

Until breakfast-time next morning 
Mr. Wendover was occupied receiving 
Indian callers, who came to pay polite 
respects both to him and to his under- 
study, Mr. Severn; acknowledging 
salaams from less important people; 
accepting harmless offerings of fruit 
and country vegetables, and bouquets 
that resembled painted cauliflowers. 
In the compound the clear air was 
filled with the hum of native voices 
and the shrill neighing of horses. 
The stream of callers did not cease till 
nearly twelve o’clock, when Francis, 
not the least exhausted, went to look 
for Rose. He found her in her bed- 
room. She and Caroline had just re- 


That you are go- 


He stood up 
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turned from service in the native 
Christian church. 

Rose’s room was vast, like all the 
others in the broad old Indian bunga- 
low, and she had made it charming 
with a scheme of blue and white at 
small expense, though to English eyes 
it would have seemed a little bare and 
empty. Here she often rested in a 
long cane chair when the housekeep- 
ing was done and she was wearied with 
the daily disputations over weighments, 
dusters, meals, and stores. This morn- 
ing, in addition to attending Mr. 
Arpen’s church, that always smelt of 
musk and garlic, spice, and cocoa-nut 
oil, she had accomplished duties that 
were heavier than usual, owing to final 
preparations for the Christmas gath- 
ering that night. And all her little 
presents to the servants and their 
wives and children had been distrib- 
uted with careful discrimination; for 
the compound of an official is like a 
village, with the upper servants’ 
families encased behind wicker 
screens, and those of the more humble 
retainers overflowing from the little 
white-washed, windowless apartments 
that stand in rows beyond the kitchen. 
The old bearer had received a Water- 
bury watch, likewise the khansamah ; 
and knitted comforters that were so 
useful for binding about the head and 
ears at night and in the chilly early 
mornings, woollen socks, and gaudy 
handkerchiefs, and blankets caused 
much delighted conversation behind the 
wicker screens and in the stuffy little 
chambers. Banu, Frankie’s friend, the 
gardener’s little girl, had been ren- 
dered happy with a gay chintz bag 
wherein to keep her treasures—it was 
filled at once with cowrie shells, some 
safety pins, and hair-pins (of the 
memsahib’s) presented by the ayah, an 
old brass thimble, and various broken 
buttons. When acknowledging her 
“backsheesh” with an elaborate obei- 
sance and a lisping “Chalaam, mem- 
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sahib, chalaam!” she had asked her 
customary question, “When will Pur- 
ankie-sahib return?” And the blue 
eyes of the memsahib had filled with 
sudden tears. , 

Rose had thrown herself, limp and 
languid, on the long lounge chair, and 
Caroline. was standing by her. When 
Francis pushed aside the curtain and 
came in they both stopped speaking. 
There is something particularly incens- 
ing to a man when his womenfolk do 
this at sight of him. Naturally he 
imagines that they have been discuss- 
ing him. Their silence and the sight 
of Caroline, whose bad behavior had 
for the time escaped his mind, turned 
his mood of amiability into annoyance. 

“What were you talking about?’ he 
demanded, with ill-concealed disgust. 
He thought that Carol had been 
“slanging” him to Rose, and that Rose 
had been permitting her to do so with- 
out protest. He did not pause to argue 
that had this been the case they were 
hardly likely to repeat their conversa- 
tion. Rose divined his feeling. 

She said quite unaffectedly: “We 
were talking about the turkey for 
to-night, and hoping it would go round. 
I think it ought to—with plenty of 
stuffing. If not we shall have to fol- 
low the example of those people who 
were here before us. Mrs. Watts al- 
ways declared they used a code at 
their dinner-parties. When the man 
said: F.H.H., it meant Family hold 
hard: and if the wife replied: M.1.K., 
it meant more in kitchen.” She raised 
herself from among the blue linen 
cushions, holding out to him a long, 
thin hand of invitation. “Come and 
tell me who you've seen this morning.” 

Against his will her low, sweet voice 
was always tranquillizing to him. As 
he stalked towards his wife, still in 
somewhat dissatisfied suspicion, Caro- 
line stepped out furtively into the 
verandah. 

“What is that girl going to do?” he 
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asked, and sat down on the edge of the 
eane chair. “Does she intend to be- 
have like a rational human being or 
does she not?” 

Rose said she really did not know, 
and this at any rate was true. When 
Francis entered she had been in the act 
of urging Carol to tell her frankly 
what was in her mind regarding Mr. 
Maturin, but without result beyond a 
half admission that she was thinking 
matters over. 

“Upon my word 
Francis. 

“Yes, I know, dear, Carol can be so 
provoking! But if, as she says, she 
is thinking it over, it shows you must 
have made some impression on her. 
Perhaps we had better say no more 
to her about it for the present. We 
mustn’t make her obstinate.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know where she 
gets her cussedness from,” complained 
Francis. “It must be from the Gor- 
don side.” 

Rose said nothing. 

Then he began about the dinner- 
party. Severn’s camp had come in last 
evening—had Severn condescended yet 
to let her know if he meant to honor 
them with his company to-night? Yes, 
he had sent a note across this morn- 
ing, early, with excuses and apologies 
for such a tardy acceptance. It ap- 
peared he had mislaid the invitation, 
or something of the kind. 

“Now, there’s an_ ill-conditioned, 
easual sort of fellow, though I don’t 
deny he knows his work. He and 
Carol would make a very. well- 
matched pair. Maturin’s far too good 
for her.” 

Skilfully Rose drew him from the ir- 
ritating subject. Mahomed Ishak was 
coming—she must remember to tell the 
khansamah not to give him ham or 
sausages. Mrs. Watts was better, but 
though not well enough to come her- 
self she insisted that her husband and 
her daughter should not remain at 


” began 
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home on her account. “Very nice and 
unselfish of her,” added Rose. 

Francis was not. so charitable. 
“More likely she’s glad to get rid of 
them and save their dinner,” was his 
comment. “I suppose altogether we 
shall be about sixteen. This entertain- 
ing is a tax now every mortal thing 
has gone up out here—except the pay !” 

But though Francis disliked spending 
his money upon other people, he could 
be relied upon to do his duty as a host, 
and after energetic games of tennis at 
the club that evening he returned 
prepared to make the party a success. 
He was always better tempered after 
exercise. Rose often thought his liver 
was to blame for his contentiousness. 
Even to Caroline, as they waited in 
the drawing-room for the guests, he 
was almost gracious, and to her aunt’s 
relief the girl’s response was seemly. 

As it happened, Caroline was feeling 
much too nervous for defiance. She 
dreaded the appearance of both Mr. 
Maturin and Mr. Severn, and when the 
missionary and his wife and Sister 
came, the first arrivals, she clung, 
metaphorically to Miss Arpen, and 
tried to listen with absorbed attention 
to her ideas regarding fiction for the 
young. 

“I am trying to translate The Wide, 
Wide World into Urdu for my class of 
Indian girls,” she told Miss Gordon, 
“and you can’t think what uphill work 
it is to make them understand it. I 
wish I could get hold of something 
simpler, but there seem to be such 
drawbacks to every tale I read!” 

“Why don’t you write something 
for them yourself?’ suggested Caroline, 
and watched the door. 

“Oh! I haven’t the gift,” said Miss 
Arpen, pleased, but humble, “though 
it’s certainly in the family. I have a 
niece at home who writes—she is really 
quite successful—but I can’t say I ap- 
prove of her books. At one time, be- 
fore I came out to India, she used to 
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read me things she had written. She 
said it was the most difficult thing in 
the world to get honest criticism, but 
whenever I did like anything she read, 
and said so, she always tore it up! It 
seemed so odd!” 

Miss Arpen gazed plaintively at her 
listener, who murmured, “How un- 
grateful!” and just then a little crowd 
came in, the Closes (roads and build- 
ings), Colonel Watts, and Stella and 
behind them Mr, Maturin. Soon Caro- 
line found the latter standing at her 
side. She tried to think of something 
to say, but lion-ants alone presented 
themselves to her mind, and they were 
too suggestive of the last occasion of 
their meeting. She thought the room 
was suffocatingly hot, and she felt 
rather than saw Mr. Maturin’s benign 
smile and his manner that, towards 
her, was at once protective and posses- 
sive. She was thankful when Miss 
Arpen disturbed his bland complacence 
by remarking that she had not seen 
him at the Missic= Church that morn- 
ing. 

More arrivals—rai!*7ay people, with 
relations who were staying with them; 
Mahomed Ishak Khan, with a neat 
white turban, gleaming teeth, and 
glossy beard; and lastly Mr. Severn. 
To Caroline the room felt hotter still. 
She watched him make his greeting to 
Aunt Rose, and all the time a voice 
seemed to be repeating in her head, “I 
am going to marry that man—that is 
the man I.am going to marry!” It 
was impossible to realize the fact, to 
make herself believe it. She regarded 
him with a detached, judicial interest, 
speculating as to what his disposition 
really was. Had he faults, peculiari- 
ties, queer turns of temper that she 
would have to study and consider, as 
his wife? His head and profile made 
her think remotely of an impress on a 
Roman coin—the frown, the nose and 
chin aggressive, and the deep-set eyes, 
the close-cropped cap of hair, and the 
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square high shoulders. There was 
force, determination in the outline, 
yet equally it might denote a cruel 
will. Suddenly he looked her way 
and met her eyes, and she felt herself 
dissolve into confusion, so that she 
turned to Mr. Maturin and gabbled 
something foolish about Christmas, and 
the decoration of the table, which she 
had undertaken because Aunt Rose was 
tired, and had been obliged to rest 
this afternoon. 

Severn did not approach her, neither 
was she sitting next to him at dinner. 
They were on the same side of the 
table, so she could not see him, which 
relieved her; but Mr. Maturin was 
nearly opposite, and each time she 
caught his eye he smiled, and gave her 
a benevolent little nod. Her right- 
hand neighbor was a railway engineer, 
who talked regretfully of London; he 
had lately been on furlough, and had 
not had time to settle down with 
resignation to the prospect of the years 
that must elapse before leave and sav- 
ings would see him home again. On 
her other side was Mr. Close, who 
earned the railway man’s contempt 
because he said he was always glad to 
find himself again in India after 
leave—at home he missed his work, 
and could not afford to amuse himself, 
or “do things”; and he and his wife 
did not know which they hated most, 
living in lodgings, or paying visits to 
relations, who expected you to be punc- 
tual at meals, and save the servants 
trouble, and go to tea parties. 

Everyone enjoyed the feast except 
the hostess, who felt too tired to eat, 
and Caroline, who felt too mentally 
disturbed. Somebody declared it was 
exactly like an English dinner, and Mr. 
Wendover asserted that there was no 
excuse for “tins,” when fresh-caught 
fish could be obtained (at any rate, at 
Ranapore), and when, with a little 
trouble, grain-fed mutton, home-reared 
poultry, and English vegetables could 
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be produced. Mr. Maturin agreed, but 
added that it was during the hot 
weather and the rains that the difficulty 
came in, just the time, unfortunately, 
when the appetite was most capri- 
cious. He thought it such a pity that 
globe trotters never saw this side of 
India and could not realize the dearth 
of fresh provisions, the impossibility of 
hanging meat, and the reluctance with 
which food is faced. 

“A lonely man comes off very badly 
at these seasons!” he said, and sighed. 
“He is at the mercy of his servants.” 

Caroline crimsoned, and felt as if 
everyone at the table was looking at 
her. By the time the company had be- 
gun to pull crackers and wear paper 
caps, and behave with the ostentatious 
hilarity that is considered appropriate 
to Christmas, she had decided that 
before Mr. Maturin left the house she 
must disabuse his mind of the idea that 
she was making up her own. 

Later she had her opportunity. 
came and sat beside her in the draw- 
ing-room, on a couch that was apart. 

“I wished I had been next you at din- 
ner,” he said, “but it was almost as 
good to be able to look at you from 
where I sat. You made such a pretty 
picture !” 

He took off his eyeglasses, polished 
them, put them on again, and gazed at 
her admiringly. “How long are you 
going to keep me waiting, little lady?” 

She clenched her hands, her bosom 
rose and fell, but soberly she said: “I 
must tell you now. I ought to have 
said it yesterday. I—I can’t marry 
you, Mr. Maturin.” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, but 
his expression changed not to anger or 
resentment, but to a great regret. 

“I hoped I could have made you 
happy,” he said presently. 

She was touched by the gentle sad- 
ness in his voice. For a moment she 
wondered if, after all, she might not 
have done more wisely, since she meant 
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to marry, to trust her future to this 
simple, kindly person, whose disposition 
was no secret. Instinctively she looked 
across the room at Severn, and she 
knew that now she dared not, even 
were she willing, go back upon that 
scene between them on the steps of the 
verandah late last night. 

“It was very kind of you.” 
could think of nothing else to say. 

Mr. Maturin had noted the direction 
of her glance. 

“I should like to know,” he said with 
diffidence, “will you tell me—is there 
anybody else?” 

“Yes,” she said desperately. 

“Is it Severn?” 

“Yes,” she said again. 

“Sh! well,” there was an envious 
vibration in his voice that was distinct 
from jealousy ; “you are both young; it 
is natural. I hope———” he hesi- 
tated, “all will be well.” 

She perceived his surmise—that she 
and Mr. Severn were so far only in 
the early stage of mutual attraction. 
He could harly think otherwise when 
he knew how little they had seen of 
one another! She murmured “Thank 
you,” as prettily and shyly as if he had 
indeed been right; and then Mr. 
Maturin was very fatherly and kind, 
and said little of his own position, 
though it was clear he felt it keenly. 
She tried to tell him she was sorry, to 
blame herself for not being firmer yes- 
terday, but he stopped her. 

“I understand—I understand,” he 
said in soothing sympathy. “Seeing 
him again made all the difference, 
didn’t it? Now I am going to be very 
unselfish and let him come and talk 
to you.” 

With a disconsolate smile he rose, 
and Caroline watched him join Aunt 
Rose and Mr. Mahomed Ishak, who 
were conversing on various polite sub- 
jects, that of the gentleman’s spouse 
being carefully avoided, for, as an 
orthodox follower of the Prophet, it 
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would have embarrassed him had she 
inquired for the lady, beyond the 
stereotyped question which had been 
duly uttered on his arrival: “How is 
your house?” 

Caroline reflected with compunction 
that Mr. Maturin was exactly what 
her uncle had described him to be, “an 
excellent fellow,” and that she had not 
only treated him unfairly, but had 
given him quite a wrong impression of 
the situation between herself and 
John Severn. It seemed to her that 
she had a special aptitude for mis- 
leading people. She always felt dumb 
when they took things for granted; but 
then, again, how much easier it was 
to allow them to do so without argu- 
ment! She knew perfectly well that 
when her uncle and aunt were told of 
her engagement they would also as- 
sume that she had been in love all 
along with the man she had accepted, 
they would conclude she had been 
shyly concealing her feelings; and she 
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supposed she should allow them to 
think what they liked. It would 
certainly save a great deal of awk- 
ward explanation, and do no one any 
harm. 

“Well?” Severn came up quietly, 
and took the place of Mr. Maturin. 

She understood, and, gazing straight 
ahead, she answered, “I have told 
him.” 

He leaned a little nearer. Intimately 
he took her fan from her lap and 
pretended to examine it. “Did you 
tell him about me as well?” 

“Not everything.” She turned and 
smiled at him in friendly confidence. 
There was a sense of comradeship be- 
tween them that was. pleasant. She 
trusted they would make each other 
happy, she at least would try to do 
her part, and now he was beside her 
she looked forward to the future with 
a certain tremulous excitement. She 
also felt important and elated; her life 
performance had at last begun. 


(To be continued.) 
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yards off. And all night long they had 


“ ... to the right a violent artillery 
bombardment has been in progress.” — 
AcTUAL EXTRACT FROM OFFICIAL 
DESPATCH. 

No. 2 Platoon of the Royal Blanks 
was cooking its breakfast with consid- 
erable difficulty and an astonishing 
amount of cheerfulness when the first 
shell fell in front of their firing trench. 
It had rained most of the night, as 
indeed it had rained most of the past 
week or the past month. All night 
long the men had stood on the firing 
step of the trench, chilled and miser- 
able in their sodden clothing, and sunk 
in soft sticky mud over the ankles. 
All night long they had peeped over 
the parapet, or fired through the loop- 
holes at the German trench a hundred 


been galled and stung by that 
“desultory rifle fire’ that the des- 
patches mention so casually and so 
often, and that requires to be en- 
dured throughout a dragging day and 
night before its ugliness and unpleas- 
antness can be realized. 

No. 2 Platoon had two casualties for 
the night, a corporal who had paused 
too long in looking over the parapet 
while a star-shell flared, and “caught 
it” neatly through the forehead, and a 
private who, in the act of firing 
through a loophole, had been hit by a 
bullet which glanced off his rifle barrel 
and completed its resulting ricochet 
in the private’s eyes and head. There 
were other casualties further along 
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the trench, but outside the immediate 
ken of No. 2 Platoon, until they were 
assisted or carried past on their way 
to the ambulance. 

Just after daybreak the desultory fire 
and the rain together had almost 
ceased, and No. 2 Platoon set about 
trying to coax cooking fires out of 
damp twigs and fragments of biscuit 
boxes which had been carefully treas- 
ured and protected in comparative 
dryness inside the men’s jackets. The 
breakfast rations consisted of Army 
bread—heavy lumps of a doughy 
elasticity one would think only within 
the range of badness of a comic paper’s 
“Mrs. Newlywed” — flint-hard biscuits, 
cheese, and tea. 

“The only complaint against the 
rations bein’ too much plum jam,” said 
a clay-smeared private, quoting from a 
much-derided “Eye-witness” report as 
he dug out a solid streak of uncooked 
dough from the centre of his half-loaf 
and dropped it in the brazier. 

Then the first shell landed. It fell 
some yards outside the parapet, and a 
column of sooty black smoke shot up 
and hung heavily in the damp air. 
No. 2 Platoon treated it lightly. 

“Good mornin’,” said one man cheer- 
fully, nodding towards the black cloud. 
“An’ we ’ave not used Pears’ soap.” 

“Bless me if it ain’t our old friend 
the Coal Box,” said another. “We 
’aven’t met one of ’is sort for weeks 
back.” 

“An’ here’s ’is pal Whistling Willie,” 
said a third, and they sat listening to 
the rise-and-fall whistling 8-8-sh-s-8-sh 
of a high-angle gun’s shell. As the 
whistle rose to a shriek, the group of 
men half made a move to duck, but 
they were too late, and the shell burst 
with a thunderous bang just short of 
the front parapet. Mud and lumps of 
earth splashed and rattled down into 
the trench, and fragments of iron 
hurtled singing overhead. 


The men cursed angrily. The 
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brazier had been knocked over by a 
huge clod, half-boiling water was spilt, 
and, worst of all, the precious dry 
wood had fallen in the mud and water 
of the trench bottom. But the men 
soon had other things than a lost 
breakfast to think of. A _ shrapnel 
crashed overhead and a little to the 
right, and a sharp scream that died 
down into deep groans told of the first 
casualty. Another shell, and then an- 
other roared up and smashed into the 
soft ground behind the trench, hurting 
no one, but driving the whole line to 
crouch low in the narrow pit. 

“Get down and lie close everyone,” 
shouted the young officer of No. 2 
Platoon, but the “crump-crump-crump” 
of another group of falling shells 
spoke sterner and more imperative 
orders than his. For half an hour the 
big shells fell with systematic and 
regular precision along the line of the 
front trench, behind it on the bare 
ground, and further back towards the 
supports’ trench. The shooting was 
good, but so were the trenches—deep 
and narrow and steep-sided, with dug- 
outs scooped under the bank and 
strong traverses localizing the effect of 
any shell that fell exactly on the 
trench. There were few casualties, 
and the Royal Blanks were beginning 
to congratulate themselves on getting 
off so lightly as the fire slackened and 
almost died away. 

With the rest of the line No. 2 
Platoon was painfully moving from 
its cramped position and trying to 
stamp and shake the circulation back 
into its stiffened limbs, when there 
came a sudden series of swishing 
rushes and sharp vicious cracks over- 
head, and ripping thuds of shrapnel 
across and across the trench. The 
burst of fire from the light guns was 
excellently timed. Their high velocity 
and flat trajectory landed the shells on 
their mark without any of the 
whistling rush of approach that marked 
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the bigger shells and gave time to 
duck into any available cover. The 
one gust of light shells caught a full 
dozen men—as many as the half- 
hour’s work of the big guns. 

Then the heavies opened again as 
accurately as before and twice as fast. 
The trench began to yawn in wide 
holes, and its sides to crumble and 
collapse. No. 2 Platoon occupied a 
portion of the trench that ran out in 
a blunted angle, and it caught the 
worst of the fire. One shell falling 
just short of the front parapet dug a 
yawning hole and drove in the for- 
ward wall of the trench in a tumbled 
slide of mud and earth. A dug-out 
and the two men occupying it were 
completely buried, and the young 
officer scurried and pushed along to the 
place shouting for spades. A party 
fell to work with frantic haste; but 
all their energy was wasted. The oc- 
cupants of the buried dug-out were 
dead when at last the spades found 
them ... and broken finger-nails and 
bleeding finger-tips told a grisly tale 
of the last desperate struggle for 
escape and for the breath of life. The 
officer covered the one convulsed face 
and starting eyes with his handker- 
chief, and a private placed a muddy 
cap over the other. 

“Get back to your places and get 
down,” said the officer quietly, and 
the men crawled back and crouched 
low again. For a full hour the line 
lay under the: flail of the big shells 
that roared and shrieked overhead and 
thundered crashing along the trenches. 
For a full hour the men barely moved, 
except to shift along from a spot 
where the shaken and crumbling 
parapet gave insufficient cover from 
the hailing shrapnel that poured down 
at intervals, and from the bullets that 
swept in and smacked venomously into 
the back of the trench through the 
shell-rifts in the parapet. 

A senior officer made his way slowly 
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along the sodden and quaking trench. 
He halted beside the young officer and 
spoke to him a few minutes, asking 
what the casualties were and hoping 
vaguely “they would ease off pres- 
ently.” 

“Can’t our own guns do anything?” 
asked the youngster; “or won't they 
let us get out and have a go at them?” 

The senior nodded towards the bare 
stretch of muddy plough before their 
trench, and the tangle of barbed wire 
beyond. 

“How many men d’you suppose 
would get there?” he asked. 

“Some would,” said the youngster 
eagerly, “and anything would be better 
than sticking here and getting pounded 
to pieces.” 

“We'll see,” said the major moving 
off. “They may ask us to try it 
presently. And if not we'll pull 
through, I daresay. See that the men 
keep down, and keep down yourself, 
Grant. Watch out for a rush through. 
This may be a preparation for some- 
thing of the sort.” 

He moved along, and the lad flat- 
tened himself again against the side of 
the wet trench. 

A word from a man near him turned 
him round. “’. .. a ’tillery observin’ 
officer comin’. P’raps our guns are 
goin’ for ’em at last.” 

The gunner officer stumbled along the 
trench towards them. Behind him 
came his signaller, a coil of wire and 
a portable telephone in a leather case 
slung over his shoulder. No. 2 Platoon 
watched their approach with eager an- 
ticipation, and strained ears and atten- 
tion to catch the conversation that 
passed between their officer and the 
artilleryman. And a thrill of disap- 
pointment pulsed down the line at the 
gunner’s answer to the first question 
put to him. “No,” he said, “I have 
orders not to fire unless they come out 
of the trenches to attack. We'll give 
’em gyp if they try it. My guns are 
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laid on their front trench and I can 
sweep the whole of this front with 
shrapnel.” 

“But why not shut up their guns 
and put a stop to this?’ asked the 
officer, and his platoon fervently 
echoed the question in their hearts. 

“Not my pidgin,” said the gunner, 
cautiously peering through the field. 
glasses he ievelled through a conven- 
ient loophole. “That’s the Heavies’ 
job. I’m Field, and my guns are too 
light to say much to these fellows. 
Look out!” and he stooped low in the 
trench as the rising rush of sound told 
of a shell coming down near them. 

“That’s about an eight-inch,” he said 
after the shell had fallen with a crash 
behind them, a spout of earth and mud 
leaping up and spattering down over 
them and fragments singing and 
whizzing overhead. “Just tap in on 
the wire, Jackson, and raise the Bat- 
tery.” 

The telephonist opened his case and 
lifted out his instrument, groped along 
the trench wall a few yards and found 
his wire, joined up to his instrument, 
dashed off a series of dots and dashes 
on the “buzzer,” and spoke into his 
mouthpiece.. No. 2 Platoon watched in 
fascinated silence and again gave all 
their attention to listening as the 
Artillery officer took the receiver. 

“ ... That you, Major? ... Yes, 
this is Arbuthnot. . . . In the forward 
firing trench. ... Yes, pretty lively... 
big stuff they’re flinging mostly, and 
some twelve-pounder shrapnel. . . . No, 
no signs of a move in their trenches. 
. . . All right, sir, I'll take care. I 
can’t see very well from here so I’m 
going to move along a bit. ... Very 
well, sir, I'll tap in again higher up. 

. Good-bye.” He handed back the 
instrument to the telephonist. “Pack 
up again,” he said, “and come along.” 

When he had gone No. 2 Platoon 
turned eagerly on the telephonist, and 
he ran a gauntlet of anxious questions 
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as he followed the Forward officer. 
Nine out of ten of the questions were 
to the same purpose, and the gunner 
answered them with some sharpness. 
He turned angrily at last on one man 
who put the query in broad Scots 
accent. 

“No,” he said tartly, “we ain’t tryin’ 
to silence their guns. An’ if you 
partickler wants to know why we ain’t 
—well, p’raps them Glasgow townies 
o’ yours can tell you.” 

He went on and No. 2 Platoon sank 
to grim silence. The meaning of the 
gunner’s words was plain enough to 
all, for had not the papers spoken for 
weeks back of the Clyde strikes and 
the shortage of munitions? And the 
thoughts of all were pithily put in the 
one sentence by a private of No. 2 
Platoon. 

“I'd stop cheerful in this blanky ‘ell 
for a week,” he said slowly, “if so be 
I ’ad them strikers ’ere alongside me 
gettin’ the same dose.” 

All this time there had been a con- 
stant although not a heavy rifle fire 
on the trenches. It had not done 
much damage, because the Royal 
Bianks were exposing themselves as 
little as possible and keeping low down 
in their narrow trenches. But now 
the German rifles began to speak 
faster, and the fire rose to a dull roar. 
The machine-guns joined in, their 
sharp rat-tat-tat sounding hard and 
distinct above the rifles. As the 
volume of rifle fire increased, so, for a 
minute, did the shell fire, until the 
whole line of the Royal Blanks’ 
trenches was vibrating to the crash 
of the shells and humming with rifle 
bullets which whizzed overhead or 
smacked with loud whip-crack reports 
into the parapet. 

The officer of No. 2 Platoon hitched 
himself higher on the parapet and 
hoisted a periscope over it. Almost 
instantly a bullet struck it, shattering 
the glass to fragments. He lowered it 
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and hastily fitted a new glass, paus- 
ing every few moments to bob his head 
up over the parapet and glance hastily 
across at the German trench. A 
second time he raised his instrument 
to position and in less than a minute 
it was shot away for a second time. 

The Artillery officer came hurrying 
and stumbling back along the trench, 
his telephonist laboring behind him. 
They stopped at the place where. they 
had tapped in before and the telephon- 
ist busied himself connecting up his 
instrument. The Artillery officer flung 
himself down beside the Platoon 
commander. “My confounded’ wire 
cut again,” he panted, “just when I 
want it too. Sounds as if they meant 
a rush, eh?” The infantryman nodded. 
“Will they stop shelling before they 
rush?” he shouted. 

“Not till their men are well out in 
front. Their guns can keep going over 
their heads for a bit. Are you through, 
Jackson? Tell the Battery to ‘eyes 
front.’ It looks like an attack.” 

The telephonist repeated the mes- 
sage, listened a moment and com- 
menced, “The Major says, sir af 
when his officer interrupted sharply, 
“Three rounds gun-fire—quick.” 

“Three rounds gun-fire—quick, sir,” 
bellowed the telephonist into his 
mouthpiece. 

“Here they come, lads. Let ‘em 
have it,” yelled the Platoon com- 
mander, and commenced himself to fire 
through a loophole. 

At the same moment there came 
from the rear the quick thudding re- 
ports of the British guns, the rush of 
their shells overhead, and the sharp 
crash of their shells over the German 
parapets. 

“All fired, 
phonist. 

“Battery fire one second,” the Ob- 
serving Officer shouted without turning 
his head from his watch over the 
parapet. 


sir,” called the tele- 
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“Number one fired—two fired—three 
fired,” the signaller called rapidly, and 
the observing officer watched narrowly 
the white cotton-wool clouds of the 
bursting shrapnel of his guns. 

“Number three, ten minutes more 
right—all guns, drop  twenty-five— 
repeat,” he ordered, and in swift obe- 
dience the guns began to drop their 
shrapnel showers, sweeping along the 
ground in front of the German trench, 

But the expected rush of Germans 
hung fire. A line of bobbing heads 
and shoulders had showed above their 
parapet and only a few scattered 
groups had clambered over its top. 

“They're beat,” shouted the infantry 
officer, exultingly. “They’re dodging 
back. Give it to ‘em, boys— give 
it—ow!’ He broke off and ducked 
down with a hand clapped to his 
cheek where a bullet had scored its 
way. 

“Get down! get down! Make your 
men get down,” said the gunner 
officer rapidly. “It’s all...” 

Again there came the swishing rush 
of the light shells, a series of quick- 
following bangs, and a hail of shrap- 
nel tearing across the trench, before 
the men had time to duck. 

“All a false alarm—just a dodge 
to get your men’s heads up within 
reach of their Fizz-Bangs’ shrapnel,” 
said the artilleryman, and called to 
the signaller. “All guns raise twenty- 
five. Section fire five seconds... . 
Hullo—hit?” he continued to the 
Platoon officer, as he noticed him 
wiping a smear of blood from his 
cheek. 

“Just a nice little scratch,” said the 
lad, grinning. “Enough to let me 
swank about being wounded and show 
off a pretty scar to my best girl when 
the war’s over.” 

“Afraid that last shrapnel burst 
gave some of your fellows more’n a 
pretty scar,” said the gunner. “But I 
suppose I'd better slow my guns up 
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again. . . Jackson, tell them the 
attack’s evidently stopped—section 
fire ten seconds.” 

“Can’t you keep on belting ’em for 
a bit?” asked the Platoon officer. 
“Might make ’em ease up on us.” 

The gunner shook his head regret- 
fully. 

“I'd ask nothing better,” he said. 
“T could just give those trenches beans. 
But our orders are strict, and we 
daren’t waste a round on anything 
but an attack. I'll bet that’s my 
Major wanting to know if he can’t 
slack off a bit more,” he continued, 
as the signaller called something about 
“Wanted to speak here, sir.” 

He went to the instrument and held 
a short conversation. “Told you so,” 
he said, when he returned to the in- 
fantry officer. “No attack—no shells. 
We're stopping again.” 

“Doesn’t seem to be much stop 
about the Germs,” grumbled the infan- 
tryman, as another series of crack- 
ing shells shook the ground close 
behind them. He moved down the 
line speaking a few words here and 
there to the crouching men of his 
platoon. 

“This is getting serious,” he said 
when he came back to his place. 
“There’s more than the half of my lot 
hit, and the most of them pretty badly. 
These shrapnel bullets and _ shell 
splinters make a shocking mess of a 
wound, y’ know.” 

“Yes,” said the gunner grimly, “I 
know.” 

“A perfectly brutal mess,” the sub- 
altern repeated. “A bullet now is 
more or less decent, but those shells of 
theirs, they don’t give a man a chance 
to pull through.” 

“Ours are as bad, if that’s any sat- 
isfaction to you,” said the gunner. 

“I s’pose so,” agreed the subaltern. 
“Ghastly sort of game altogether, isn’t 
it? Those poor fellows of mine now— 
the killed, I mean. Think of their 
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fathers and mothers and wives or 
sweethearts———”’ 

“I'd rather not,” said the gunner. 
“And I shouldn’t advise you _ to. 
Better not to think of these things.” 

“I wish they’d come again,” said 
the Platoon commander. “It would 
stop the shells for a bit perhaps. 
They’re getting on my nerves. One’s 
so helpless against them, sticking 
here waiting to know where the next 
will drop. And they don’t even give a 
fellow the ordinary four to one 
chance of a casualty being a wound 
only. They make such a cruel messy 
smash of a fellow... . Are you going?” 

“Must find that break in my wire,” 
said the gunner, and presently he and 
the telephonist ploughed off along 
the trench. 

The bombardment continued with 
varying intensity throughout the day. 
There was no grand finale, no spec- 
tacular rush or charge, no crashing 
assault, no heroic hand-to-hand com- 
bats—no anything but the  long- 
drawn agony of lying still and being 
hammered by the crashing shells. 
This was no “artillery preparation 
for the assault,” although the Royal 
Blanks did not know that and so 
dare not stir from the danger zone of 
the forward trench. They were not 
even to have the satisfaction of giv- 
ing back some of the punishment 
they had endured, or the glory—a 
glory carefully concealed from their 
friends at home, and mostly lost by 
the disguising or veiling of their 
identity in the newspapers, but still 
a glory—of taking a trench or mak- 
ing a successful attack or counter- 
attack. It was merely another 
“heavy artillery bombardment,” lived 
through and endured all unknown, as 
so many have been endured. 

The Royal Blanks were relieved at 
nightfall when the fire had died 
down. The Artillery Observing Offi- 
cer was just outside the communica- 
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tion trench at the relief hour and 
saw the casualties being helped or 
carried out. A stretcher: passed and 
the figure on it had a muddy and 
dark-stained blanket spread over, and 
an officer’s cap and binoculars on top. 

“An officer?” asked the gunner. 
“Who is it?” 

“Mr. Grant, sir,” said one of the 
‘stretcher-bearers dully. “No. 2 Pila- 
toon.” 

The gunner noted the empty sag of 
the blanket where the head and 
shoulders should have been outlined 
and checked the half-formed question 
of “Badly hit?” to “How was it?” 

“Shell, sir. A Fizz-Bang hit the 
parapet just where ‘’e was lyin’. 
Caught ‘im fair.” 

The bearers moved on, leaving the 
gunner groping in his memory for a 
sentence in the youngster’s last talk 
he had heard. “Ghastly business... 


cruel messy smash.” 
“Beg pardon, sir?” said the tele- 


phonist. 

The Forward Officer made no 
answer but continued to stare after 
the disappearing  stretcher-bearers. 
The signaller shuffled his feet in the 
mud and hitched up the strap of the 
instrument on his shoulder. 

“J suppose it’s all over now, sir,” 
he said. 

“Yes, all over—except for his 
father, or mother, or sweetheart,” 
said the officer absently. 

The signaller stared. 
the shellin’, sir.” 

“Oh—ah, yes; the shelling, Jack- 
son. Yes, I daresay that’s over for 
to-night, since they seem to have 
stopped now.” 

“P’raps we might see about some 
food, sir,” said the signaller. 

“Food—to be sure,” said the officer 
briskly. “Eat, drink, and be merry, 
Jackson, for—I’m hungry too, now I 
think of it. And, oh Lord, I’m tired.” 

No. 2 Platoon were tired too, as 
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they filed wearily out by the com- 
munication trench, tired and worn 
out mentally and physically—and yet 
not too tired or teo broken for a 
light word or a jest. From the 
darkness behind them a German flare 
soared up and burst, throwing up 
bushes and _ shattered buildings, 
sandbag parapets, broken _‘tree- 
stumps, sticks and stones in lumin- 
ous-edged silhouette. A machine-gun 
burst into a stutter of fire, the re- 
ports sounding faint at first and 
louder and louder as the muzzle 
swept round in its arc. “Ssh-sh-sh- 
sh,” the bullets swept overhead, and 
No. 2 Platoon halted and crouched 
low in the shallow communication 
trench. 

“Oh, shut it, blast ye,” growled one 
of the men disgustedly. “Ain’t we 
‘ad enough for one day?” 

“It’s only ‘im singin’ ‘is little 
evenin’ hymn as usual,” said another. 

“Just sayin’ ‘is good-bye an’ sendin’ 
a few partin’ sooveniers;” and an- 
other sang “Say aw rev-wore, but 
not good-bye.” 

“Stop that howling there,” a ser- 
geant called down the line, “and 
stop smoking those cigarettes and 
talking.” 

“Certainly, sergeant,” a voice 
came back. “An’ please, sergeant, 
will you allow us to keep on 
breathin’?” 

The light died, and the line rose 
and moved on, squelching softly in 
the mud. A man clapped a hand to 
his pocket, half halted and exclaimed 
in annoyance. “Blesrt if I ’aven’t left 
my mouth-organ back there,” he said. 
“Hutt!” said his next file “Be glad 
ye’ve a mouth left, or a head to have 
a mouth. It might be worse, an’ ye 
might be left back there yerself 
decoratin’ about ten square yards of 
trench.” 

“Tut-tut-tut-tut” 
behind them again. 


went the maxim 
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“Tutt-tutt yourself, you stammer- 
an’-spit blighter,” said the disconso- 
late mouth-organ loser, and “D’you 
think we can chance a smoke yet?” 
a3 the platoon moved out on the road 
and behind the shelter of some ruined 
house-walls. 

Platoon by platoon the company 
filed out and formed up roughly be- 
hind the houses. The order to move 
came at last and the ranked four 
swung off, tramping slowly and 
stolidly in silence until someone 
struck up a song— 

“Crump, crump, crump says the big 
bustin’ shells A 

A chorus of protest and a “Give 
the shells a rest” stopped the song on 
the first line, and it was to the old 
regimental tune, the canteen and 
sing-song favorite, “The Sergeant’s 
Return,” that the Royal Blanks 
settled itself into its pack shoulder- 
straps and tramped on. 

“I’m the same ol’ feller that you 
always used to know— 

Oh! you know you used to 
know— 

An’ it’s years since we parted way 
down on Plymouth Hoe— 

Oh! Oh! So many years ago. 

I’ve roamed around the world, but 
I’ve come back to you, 

For my ’eart ’as never altered, my 
’eart is ever true. 

(Prolonged and noisy imitation of a 
kiss. ) 

Ain’t that got the taste you always 
used to know?” 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


Oh! 
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The colonel was talking to the ad- 
jutant in the road as the companies 
moved past, and he noted with some 
concern the ragged ranks and listless 
movement of the first lot to pass. 

“They’re looking badly tucked up,” 
he said. 

“They’ve had a cruel day,” 
the adjutant. 

“Yes, the worst kind,” agreed the 
0.C. “And I doubt if they can stand 
that sort of thing so well now. The 
old regiment is not what it used to 
be. We're so filled up with recruits 
now—youngsters too. . . . Here’s B 
company—about the. rawest of the 
lot and caught the worst of it to-day. 
How d’you think they stand it?” 

But it was B company that 
answered the question for itself 
and the old regiment, singing the 
answer softly to itself and the O.C. 
as it trudged past— 

“I’m the same ol’ feller that you 
always used to know— 

Oh! you know you used to 
know. .. .” 

“Gad, Malcolm,” said 
straightening his own 
“they'll do, they’ll do.” 
“|. . My ’eart ’as never altered, my 

’eart is ever true,” 
the remnant of No. 2 Platoon sang 
past him. 

“They haven’t shaken us_ yet,” 
said the O.C. proudly. 

“Tutt, tutt!” grumbled the maxim 
faintly. “Tutt, tutt!” 

Boyd Cable. 


said 


Oh! 


the O.C. 
shoulders, 
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morsel of its amber and crystal gone, 


After a hundred and fifty years of 
almost complete oblivion Herrick’s 
“Hesperides,” with not one lost or 
languishing of all its flowers and 
“fresh and fragrant Mistress,” not a 


*® “The Poems of Robert Herrick.” Edited by 
©. _— (Oxford; Clarendon Press. 12s. 
. net. 


reappeared on the world’s poetic 
chart in 1796. Its Columbus was a 
diligent antiquary, John Nichols, then 
editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Fourteen years after his discovery a 
selection of the poems was  pub- 
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lished in Bristol and was enthusiast- 
ically reviewed by Lamb’s friend, 
Barron Field, in the Quarterly. 
Thenceforward it was roses nearly 
all the way. And though in the 
parish register of Dean Prior there is 
no mention of its virgins encircleting 
the frosty ringlets of the old poet 
with a myrtle coronet, as he had 
desired they should, he was sure the 
Muses would “weare blackes” for 
him. He was sure that like a laurel 
his book would grow green for ever, 
and would outlast all times. He be- 
lieved in posterity, and his faith has 
been justified. To-day even “Saint 
Ben” himself is more certain of con- 
tinued remembrance by reason of his 
young devotee’s act of beatification. 
But though nowadays no anthol- 
ogist would venture to ignore Herrick, 
selections from his “Hesperides” rarely 
reveal any very bold innovation. 
His popularity, more than is usually 
the case with poets, rests on an ac- 


quaintance with only a very small 
fraction of his work. This is not 


particularly deplorable. To read him 
through is to risk a rather dismal, 
though fleeting, disillusionment. The 
enthusiast is bound to turn critic. 
And Herrick’s critics, with one 
signal exception, have been drasti- 
eally discriminating. Mr. Moorman, 
who has edited this complete edition, 
has aimed only at reproducing the 
full and exact text of the poems as 
they appeared in 1648. His intro- 
duction is limited to an examination 
of that text, and his critical appen- 
dix is concerned solely with variants 
from it. But he is already the 
author of an interesting critical biog- 
raphy of the poet. Dr. Floris De- 
lattre’s “Robert Herrick”: Contribu- 
tion & V’Etude de la Poésie Lyrique 
en Angleterre au Dix-septiéme 
Siécle,” which was published in 1912, 
is a still more exhaustive study of its 
subject—a masterpiece of scientific 
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criticism, of insight and assiduity, 
of skill, comprehensiveness, grace, 
and wit. Mr. Moorman’s edition and 
Dr. Delattre’s monograph are there- 
fore equally indispensable for com- 
plete knowledge of a poet as limpid 
and simple as any in English litera- 
ture, and yet of many singularly 
baffling features, alike in his work 
and personality—of a poet who loved 
to talk about himself, to make public 
and indiscreet confession, and yet left 
much untold. He is a pagan drown- 
ing sorrow in vats of sack, a philos- 
opher content with a crust and a 
cruse, a poet married to immortal 
verse, a desperately penitent’ sin- 
ner, and, anon, just a human being 
serenely awaiting the unbroken peace 
of the grave. He is cynical and 
sentimental, tender and calious, lus- 
cious and rancid, arrogant and coquet- 
tish, exquisite and gross, always an 
easy master of mood and aim, and a 
willing slave to his art. He was, in 
brief, that rare medley of qualities 
and queernesses incident only to old 
and rich national traditions—a char- 
acter. And apart from all else that 
we owe him, the thought of Eng- 
land—its April and _ harvest, its 
meadows, dusks and daybreaks—is 
sweeter for his peculiar Pnglishness. 

It would have amused him to 
think that some far day his admirers 
would be gravely scrutinizing his 
Anthea, Dianeme, and the rest for 
some sure symptom of their actuality, 
debating whether they were in- 
deed bright sweethearts of his wanton 
youth who had at last become “une 
trainée de lumineux souvenirs,” or 
merely a stubborn celibate’s sensu- 
ous dreams of a feminine ideal. Mr. 
Gosse swears by Julia, and is at the 
same time intrigued by the reflection 
that the poet should have invited his 
fellow-countrymen to listen to little 
madrigals upon her stomacher a few 
months before Charles was beheaded. 
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Dr. Delattre is content to be doubtful, 
sure only that as soon as one opens 
the antiquated old volume “on 
croit respirer par moments le parfum 
de la grave Anthéa, ou entendre 
toujours, comme dans le lointain, le 
rire allégre et la jupe tempétuese 
de Julia.” 

There is, of course, not much more 
reason why Herrick should have 
written (writing as he did) of any 
particular woman than about any 
particular ruby or rosebud. A name, 
a note of music, a cunning riband, a 
tag of Greek, an instant’s wistful- 
ness might give impulse and nu- 
cleus. His verse is never photo- 
graphic; otherwise his epigram would 
be less nauseous. His primrose is a 
flower of the imagination, and of his 
only. It lives for ever—like Mr. 
Pickwick—a literary life. But unless 
we search for it with his crystal, we 
shall not find it blowing in a copse. 
It is inconceivable that we should 
ever lift our eyes upon a landscape— 
meadow, or stream, or maybush—and 
be instantly transported into his 
Devonshire (as we find ourselves 
transported into Crabbe’s Suffolk, 
Barnes’s Dorset, or Hardy’s Wessex), 
and hardly less conceivable that a 
chance-comer in the street should cry 
on us, Lo, Dianeme—Electra—Perilla ! 
Hardly even would an_ untied 
shoe-lace bring Julia to mind. And 
though his “Descripcon of a Woman” 
is a scrupulously (or unscrupulously) 
“full-length” portrait, we cannot see 
the model for her “severall beau- 
ties.” It is indeed because Herrick’s 
mistresses are flecting and phantas- 
mal in effect if not in origin that 
they have so rare and transparent a 
charm. Their life is of beautiful 
woods. And holy water is never 
likely to be squandered on _ such 
ghosts as they. 

A grisly and disquieting spectre, 
however, haunts “Hesperides” which 
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will continue to defy exorcism. 
When Mrs. Browning prettily de- 
clared that Herrick was “the Ariel 
of poets . . . sucking from the rose- 
heart of nature,” it was with no in- 
tention of controverting Southey’s 
animadversion against “a coarse 
minded and beastly writer.” While 
George MacDonald rejoices at the 
spectacle of this “jolly, careless 
Anacreon of the church” tearing the 
ribald roses from his head and 
kneeling in the dust, a less ardent 
critic questions whether the poet of 
“Noble Numbers” could ever have 
been sane. The English critic (smiles 
Dr. Delattre) is “toujours un peu 
prude,” and a _ penetrating country 
woman of his, “Jaque Vontade” has 
wittily analyzed this little insu- 
lar vagary. Herrick himself dearly 
loved his book, but he realized that 
its defences were not impregnable. 
The “Virgin shie,” he maintained, 
might read it (in the absence of 
Brutus) “and never staine a cheeke 
for it.” But .all MHerrick’s virgins 
blush for adornment rather than for 
shame. On the other hand, he ex- 
pressly warned his book against faces 
“sower as Vineger’— 

Come thou not neere those men, who 

are like Bread 
O’re-leven’d; or like Cheese o’re-ren- 
etted. 


But even if, as Dr. Delattre argues, 
Herrick’s admiration for Martial, the 
influence of a passing fashion, and the 
tendency of his age to regard without 
flinching human nature undressed, as 
well as naked, may explain how Her- 
rick came to publish his epigrams, 
one may still marvel at his com- 
placency in leaving his beauty so 
completely in the power of his beast. 
Lyric, epigram, noble number, he 
seems to have been equally proud of 
them all. Could he have delighted 
as ecstatically as we do in the grace 
and delicacy of the flower of his 
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work? His piety, however sincere in 
intention, is at times disconcerting. 
It is his frankness, his candor that 
perplexes. There could be nothing 
more elusive, more complex indeed, 
than so transparent a naiveté. Here 
and there a beautiful and sensitive 
poem interrupts the sequence of the 
neat slices of theology, the desiccated 
apophthegms of his “Noble Numbers,” 
but the sermon he is reported to 
have flung at his sleepy congregation 
had little other chance, one feels, of 
reaching the hearts. Herrick was a 
man of numberless caprices, though 
still himself through all. There is a 
penitence that comes with surfeit 
and languishes with returning appe- 
tite, and religion and superstition can 
be inextricably intertangled in one 
quite ordinary mind. If it were pos- 
sible to follow it, there could be no 
more satisfactory morality than the 
blandishing exhortations of “Hesperi- 
des,” “To enjoy the time,” “To 


welcome ‘what comes,” “To live mer- 


rily, and to trust to Good Verses.” 
Herrick’s extremes, then, could not 
have seemed so extravagant to him as 
they appear to a reader of his book, 
prepared only for esthetic pleasure 
and not also for an orgy of nasti- 
ness; their juxtaposition not so 
shocking. He seems to have expected 
that reader to enjoy as he did, one 
after the other, first a well-worn jest 
on a doctor, then “To Daffodils,” 
then an obscene pun; or such a 
procession of pleasantries as a conceit 
on Julia’s picture, a cameo on her 
bed, a mawkish fal-lal on her legs, 
and this unclergymanly hyperbole 
“Upon her Almes” :— 

See how the poore do waiting stand, 
For the expansion of thy hand. 

A wafer Dol’d by thee, will swell 
Thousands to feed by miracle. 

In part to evade the difficulty 
Grosart invented the theory that 
Herrick’s mercenary publisher was 
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responsible for this unseemly hodge- 
podge, that the poet had intended to 
publish his varieties under separate 
cover, so that his readers might be 
enchanted altogether, edified alto- 
gether, and disenchanted and unedi- 
fied at one and the same time. But 
Mr. Moorman gives evidence to show 
that Herrick actually corrected mis- 
prints in his poems when final sheets 
of them had already been printed off; 
and Dr. Delattre after a minute 
anelysis concludes, first that Herrick 
himself arranged his book, ingenu- 
ously trusting to the relief and con- 
trast afforded by variety, and next 
that (with many exceptions) that 
arrangement is in the main chron- 
ological. There the riddle is. The 
critic “un peu prude” will continue 
to ponder—and to pick his way—not, 
perhaps, quite so grateful as he ought 
to be that “Nous y trouvons un 
homme sincére, et qui nalvement se 
dit tout entier.” 

Mr. Moorman’s present concern, 
however, is not with what Herrick 
ealled his “private Protonotarie”— 
his conscience, but with his art. 
His integrity as a craftsman at least 
is irrefutable. At its best it is 
serious only in the endeavor not to 
seem so, and trivial only in the sense 
that over infinitesimal tasks it took 
infinite pains. In his verse all is as 
precise, neat, miniature as a prim 
little girl’s workbox. It is the poetry 
of Lilliput by a completely natural- 
ized Gulliver, and it is delightfully 
summarized in the title of a poem, 
not included in “Hesperides,” and 
discovered in manuscript by Dr. 
Delattre—“Vpon a Cherrystone sent 
to the tip of the Lady Jemmonia 
Walgraves Eare”—, 


Lady I intreate yow weare 

This little pendant on your eare, 
Tis not Jewell of great prize 
Or in respect of Merchandize, 
But deepe mistery, not the stone 
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Gives it estimation. 

Take it then and in a viewe 

See th’ Epitomé of yow. ... 

It came from a master-craftsman of 
such epitomes, distillations, quintes- 
sentialities, beads and buds and gems. 
Even Herrick’s loveliest work is 
littled by this daintiness. It is 
poetry made of words, as smooth 
and lucent and hard in surface as a 
simply cut sapphire or amethyst— 
almost as materialistic and as shal- 
low. Like all exquisite fancy it de- 
tains, attaches the mind, whereas 
imagination gives it wings. But yet 
it is as much aloof from the world 
as a tiny gold statuette pondering in 
a ray of sunshine. Its simplicity is 
in part artifice, its sensuousness 
often effeminate, and its passion 
rarely more than a sighing wistful- 
ness or ardent make-believe. Her- 
rick, coarse enough in the real, in his 
art grasped only what was. well 
within his reach. He aimed at an 
attainable perfection; and so consum- 


mate was his skill that it appears to 


be wholly spontaneous. Its look of 
carelessness is as much the out- 
come of craft and aforethought as “a 
ecuffe neglectful!” or a guiling love- 
lock may be. He was fifty-seven 
when he carried his book up to 
London. All was ripe, much was 
rotten, none of it was raw. It needs 
little insight to perceive that there 
can be hardly a line of his “Virgin- 
verses” in a first state. 


Some ask’d me where the Rubies 
grew? 

And nothing I did say: 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. ... 
Here a little child I stand, 
Heaving up my either hand; 
Cold as Paddocks though they be, 
Here I lift them up to thee, 
For a Benizon to fall 
On our meat, and on us all. 

Amen. 


Could it have been a first happy 
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thought that chanced on the rhymes 
of this first extract—even its most 
ingenious And? Were the heaving 
and the either and the Paddocks 
and the Here of the second pure 
treasure trove? Must they not have 
been felicities long-sought, though 
not far-fetched? There are an ex- 
traordinary number of Herrick manu- 
scripts in existence, copies of poems 
made at various times, together with 
various readings as they appeared in 
contemporary song-books and anthol- 
ogies. What one pines for—the first 
rough draft of some one lyric em- 
bodying every subsequent correction 
and revision—is unattainable. Next 
best is what Mr. Moorman has been 
at pains to give, a diligent collation 
of these manuscript versions. The 
curious student can browse here, 
marking the metamorphoses of an 
out-darts into out-stares, out-starrs, 
and finally into out-glares, of Nipple 
into niplet, of as Kings into as 
Queenes, of yonder tulip fnto yond’ 
Carnation, of a yellow corne into a 
Moonparcht grain, of foot-ball, Fust- 
ball, fusball into Fuz-ball, of a Dazy 
challice, a Dazy Callice, a_ challice 
into a daintie daizie, and incredu- 
lously watch this queer parson in his 
“Welcome to Sack” elaborating a 
mock-violent couplet from 
Have I devour’d thee onely to com- 
bine 2 
Or quench my last thirst with an-’ 
other Wine? 
into 
Have I devour’d thee onely to combine 
Or quench my lust-sopp, in another 
wine? 
and that into 
Have I divore’t thee onely to combine, 
Or quench my last upon some other 
wine? 
and that finally into 
Have I divore’t thee onely to combine 
In hot Adultr’y with another Wine. 
Or (unless he knows it already by 
heart) the novice may take “The 
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Mad Maids Song,” as it appears in 

Harleian Ms. 6917, fol. 48, do his 

best with it, and then compare his 

skill and fastidiousness with Her- 

rick’s. He may learn thereby what 

Herrick meant by the Muses’ mar- 
The Times. 
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tyrdom, decide to reserve his own 
first efforts for the public of 
1924, and, anxious for a less ardu- 
ous discipline (with Mr. Moorman 
in his knapsack), be off to the 
wars. 





THE DREAM. 


Her husband had been absent with 
the Fleet for some weeks when 
she first dreamed the dream. After- 
wards it returned to her two or three 
times in a month. It was always the 
same dream, so that when she entered 
into it she knew that she had been 
there before, and that presently the 
terror would come upon her. She 
began by seeing a long line of battle- 
ships, steaming upon a _ tumultuous 
moonlit sea. One by one they went 
by, solemn and black; one by one 
they clove the broad and shining path- 
way that stretched from her feet to 
the brooding gloom of the horizon, 
until the ship passed in which she 
knew was her husband. Then she be- 
gan to be disquieted; for she could 
never tell in which part of the moving, 
cellular steel fortress he might be. 
Because she was the wife of a naval 
officer she had in her mind a picture 
of the interior of the great ship; and 
as she dreamed, her vision, with an 
inconceivable swiftness, roved through- 
out the ship, seeking one; but though 
how and again she thought she saw 
him, she could never be sure. She 
beheld the silent decks and the muffled 
figures of the men on watch; below, in 
the lighted wardroom, a group of 
officers seated in chairs drawn close 
about the glowing stove; in the gang- 
way, outside the officers’ cabins, the 
Sentry standing motionless; in the 
shadowy mess-decks beyond, the rows 
of hammocks slung from the deck- 
beams, sagging beneath the weight of 


the sleeping men; the casemates, 
the circular steel rooms in the midst 
of each of which glimmered the steel 
and brass of the gun, and the men 
sleeping beside it; the engine-room, a 
portentous, ordered confusion of mov- 
ing beams and rods, throbbing like a 
heart; the stoke-holds, where the hot 
darkness was lit with a fierce glare, 
changing the faces and bare shoulders 
of the toiling men to bronze; then up 
to the lofty ‘bridge, breasting the 
night, high in the air, where the 
officer of the watch paced up and 
down, and the quartermaster plied the 
wheel, and the captain kept vigil in 
his narrow cabin. And then the ship, 
beheld again as from without and at 
a great distance, would slide into the 
dark; and the moonlight dimmed, and 
fear shook the soul of the dreamer, 
and she awoke. 

Awoke to the knowledge of her 
lonely room, and of the piece of night 
sky framed by the window, and of the 
quiet breathing of her boy, asleep in 
the next room, the door of which was 
open, and to a consciousness of the 
pain of suspense and separation. 

Her husband was a _ lieutenant. 
The scale of pay in the Service, hav- 
ing been little altered since the days 
of Nelson, when prize-money was 
flowing, kept the little household in a 
holy poverty. She dwelt in a cottage 
within sound of the guns of the sea- 
port near by; and their sullen rever- 
beration perpetually put her in mind of 
what might be happening at sea. She 
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did not know where was the Fleet in 
which was her husband’s ship, or upon 
what service it was employed. His 
letters bore no address except the 
ship’s name, and gave her no news of 
his doings. After his brief and rare 
intervals of leave, she wondered if the 
delight of seeing him were worth the 
parting again; and then she chid her- 
self for her ingratitude. Upon these 
visits he radiated that cool, imper- 
turbable confidence and irrepressible 
cheerfulness tinctured with a funda- 
mental recklessness, which mark alike 
the sailor and the saint. She was in- 
spired with the same spirit; but her 
courage was of another order; and 
she was secretly afraid of his gay 
defiance of destiny, which gave back 
look for look to that iron visage, with 
a laugh. But one thing troubled him: 
the thought of the penury which 
would befall his wife should he go 
down. Even the prize-money which 
he had earned was being withheld by 
the Government, whose Ministers, 


busily providing for themselves and 
their friends out of public money, 


were sweating income-tax out of 
sailors in the meantime. 

But the woman accepted these in- 
juries as part of the incomprehensi- 
ble in life. 

“IT can work,” she said. “I am 
strong enough. -Do you think I would 
ever ask these people for a penny 
piece?” 

“There’s the boy,” said her husband. 

“Well, well,” said she, “it’s no use 
worrying—is it?” 

That was as far as they got. 
There was, indeed, no more to be said. 

He had been absent for some weeks, 
during which his wife had ‘once or 
twice dreamed the same dream, when 
she received a letter from him, in 
which he said that the Fleet was 
about to put to sea. There was noth- 
ing unusual in the news; for the Fleet 
was constantly cruising. But that 
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night she dreamed again. She saw 
in her dream the moonlit, breaking 
sea, the long line of dark ships; again 
she seemed to traverse the cham- 
bers of the battleship, seeking her 
husband ; but this time she was driven 
by some urgency of haste for which 
she could not account. The people in 
the ship were possessed with the same 
fierce preoccupation. Figures flitted 
by her, in light and dark, singly and . 
in a running tide; their faces were 
set and sombre; but in the turmoil 
she was still aware of the ordered 
method of disciplined men, the pre- 
dominant sway of a single will dar- 
ing some mysterious danger. She 
heard, muffled somewhere in the depths 
of the ship, the rolling of a drum. 
Then the old terror seized her; but 
this time she knew that what it por- 
tended was certainly about to happen. 

With a tremendous effort, as of one 
buried beneath a mountain, she strove 
to escape; and awoke, as she thought, 
with a cry. Indeed, there was a cry 
in her ears; and she slipped out of 
bed. The moonlight, shining through 
the uncurtained window, made a pat- 
tern on the floor, and in the cold light 
ske passed into the next room and 
bent over the boy. 

His eyes were open, and he looked 
placidly at her. “I saw daddy,” he 
said, and hove up his little body. “Is 
he come home? Where is daddy?” 

She put him down and covered him 
up, and he fell peacefully to sleep, 
his hand in hers. Presently she went 
back to her room and lay down, cold 
and trembling. The moonlight had 
gone, and she heard a great wind 
roaring in the trees without. It 
cried about the chimneys, and the frail 
old house shook and complained. 
For long she lay staring into the dark,. 
watching her iife, and the boy’s life, 
ebbing away in a procession of bright 
and trivial memories, until nothing 
remained but this breathing link to 
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mere existence, in the dead hour of 
the night, whelmed in the thunder of 
the wind and the terror which in- 
vaded her. In another part of her 
mind she was profoundly considering 
where the ship could be at that 
moment, and where in the ship was 
her husband, and what he could be 
doing. 

She rose in the ragged light of the 
dawn and made herself some tea. 
She was young and vigorous; as she 
bestirred herself about the house, 
courage rose again in her; she looked 
hardily upon the fears of the night. 

It was the milkman brought the 
hews, as milkmen will, having ac- 
quired it by that mysterious process 
which spreads a report swift as the 


telegraph across the countryside. She. 


saw it in his face as he came up the 
wet garden path. 

“The name of the ship ain’t known 
for certain,” said the milkman. 
“Some was saved, they say. ... I 
thought I’d tell you, like,” he added, 
with some effect as of an apology. 
“Best we can do is to hope,” said the 
milkman, “for the best, as the saying 
is.” 

There was nothing to do but to wait. 
The point was, so to act that the boy 
should suspect nothing. As he made 
no remark on the subject, she was 
entitled to suppose that she had suc- 
ceeded; when, at noon, the telegraph 
boy arrived with the fatal message 
from the Admiralty. It was the shot 
in the heart. 

There are some people who 
never in their lives quite recover 
from that wound. But the first ef- 
fect is to stun the nerves. Life 
takes on the unreality and the in- 
sensibility of a dream, in which the 
sufferer goes mechanically through 
the crowded days of grisly tasks, and 
mechanically suffers the dull pain of 
the sleepless watches of the night. 
The little boy watched the process, 
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silently, as children will, in their 
fathomless reticence. He knew the 
difference between his mother’s nat- 
ural smile and the mask assumed for 
his benefit, when the lips smiled and 
the eyes were torturéd eyes. Hé 
knew, because he was told, that his 
daddy would never come back any 
more; and he took that, too, silently, 
with a white face. He never forgot, 
he never will forget, those hollow and 
pitiless days, when it seemed wrong to 
be happy, even when he felt that he 
could be happy. ; 

He was told, too, that although his 
father had gone away for ever, he was 
waiting in heaven for his little boy; 
but to the child the prospect, hazily 
bright, seemed so infinitely remote 
that it carried no substantial consola- 
tion; and he also felt that his mother 
did not really believe in it. Children 
trust not in words but in conviction; 
for faith is a communicable virtue. 

It was true that his mother lacked 
conviction. She had been educated 
in the middle-class tradition which 
consists in habitually avoiding mental 
decision with regard to the element- 
ary facts of life. These are two: 
birth and death. With the one she 
had become acquainted, as with an 
extraordinary revelation, by experi- 
ence. She was now face to face with 
the other. It had her by the throat. 
It had happened. That was the 
incredible and appalling fact. Her 
husband had passed into the great 
silence. The thing was fixed, un- 
alterable, final. At first, that was as 
far as she could go. She had been 
taught to believe in the consolations 
of religion, but taught rather furtively, 
as though there were something 
indecent in the affair; or as though it 
were necessary for the sake of society 
to preserve an iridescent air-balloon, 
which, under injudicious handling, 
might burst; and then there would be 
nothing inside—but nothing at all. 
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But after a time she began to think. 
It seemed to her, then, that if the 
profound and basic problem of life 
after death could be settled, nothing 
else would matter. It seemed to her, 
then—for she had not read the writ- 
ings of the heathen philosophers, nor 
even knew their names—that the 
whole conduct of life depended upon 
that solution. If there were no future 
life, surely one should construct one’s 
scheme of living upon that foundation. 
One would live for the day: wisely, no 
doubt, and virtuously, because one 
mysteriously knew that duty was 
duty; and yet, in respect of pleasures, 
with a certain privilege. .. . But if, 
again, there were a future life, the 
difference was so immense that it 
could not be expressed in words. 
Then, indeed, one could understand the 
lives of the saints: the doctrine of 


self-denial; the scorn of temporal ills; 
the splendid contempt of death itself. 
Then, indeed, one might take heart to 
go on living; for what were the swift 


years but the vehicle of immortality? 

Then, it seemed to her quite in- 
explicable that a question of so 
tremendous an importance should still 
remain unsettled in all the thousands 
of years. It would be so very easy 
for God to settle it. True, the 
Churches said that He had settled it. 
She lost herself in troubled musings. 
Did the Churches real'y believe what 
they said they believed? The peo- 
ple whom she knew were not con- 
vinced. Obviously they were not. 
Nor was there any proof extant. One 
could not go hunting for evidences, 
and setting oneself up as a judge of 
evidence, when ever so many 
learned people differed among them- 
selves on the subject. People weré 
really born; they really died; why, 
then, should not the third proposi- 
tion be made equally clear? She 
herself was certainly unable to be- 
lieve that her husband no longer 
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existed in any sense of the word exist- 
ence; but then (she told herself) she 
wanted to believe that his spirit sur- 
vived, and she must therefore distrust 
her feelings. 

A sentence she rememberéd having 
heard, or read, floated up amid the 
disarray of her laboring thoughts: 
Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him. Here, it seemed to her, was 
at least an answer to the dilemma. 
If it meant anything more than a 
merely pious aspiration, so common in 
the Bible (and said to be inspired, 
whatever that might be), it meant 
that the writer defied even doubt and 
uncertainty, and courageously declared 
that, whatever might or might not 
happen, he would still believe that 
all was well—really well, not con- 
ventionally well. Evidently Job, or 
whoever the writer might be, meant 
what he said, because he expressed 
so exactly the answer to a human 
need like her own. There it was—a 
human utterance. She turned it over 
in her mind, rather as one who has 
found what may be a treasure of great 
worth, but who dallies with anticipa- 
tion, hesitating to put it to the test 
because it is too good to be true. 

Thus tossed to and fro, she fell 
asleep one night, and dreamed a 
dream. She dreamed she was walk- 
ing with her husband in the lane near 
by the cottage. An immense joy 
possessed her, for she knew that it 
was really himself. In the clear 
winter twilight, she saw, not so 
much his features or his kind, quiet 
eyes, but the look of them. It was 
the old look, but transfigured with a 
new happiness. He told her that he 
was not dead, but alive and content. 
She asked him how he died, and if 
it hurt him; and he told her that 
when the ship went down he was in 
the torpedo-flat; that he was buried 
in a great rush of water, and that he 
was forced to swallow and swallow it, 
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a suffocating sensation. But it was 
soon over, and afterwards he was 
tranquil and happy. He told her not 
to grieve . . . and she awoke from her 
dream. It was perfectly clear in 
her mind, and remained clear; and 
she was filled with a deep happiness. 
She knew; and she knew that she 
knew. 

A few days afterwards, an officer 
who had been a close friend of her 
husband received a letter from her. 
It was a short letter, merely asking 
him if he would be so kind as to tell 
her, if he could, where her husband 
would be stationed in the ship in case 
of action or alarm. He told her, in 
reply, that her husband would be in 
the torpedo-flat; and, after a little 
consideration, asked. her if he might 
come to see her when he next had 
leave. His acquaintance with her was 
slight. He avoided the society of 
women, regarding them generally as 
interruptions to scientific thought. 
But here was a case in which he 


might be of service to his dead friend. 
Even after he had despatched the 
letter, he sat in his cabin resolving his 


doubts. The white steel chamber was 
walled with books. Here were works 
on physics, wireless telegraphy, the 
application of which the quiet man 
with the brooding eyes had nearly 
succeeded in making practicable, when 
another naval officer forestalled him; 
books on geology, astronomy, some 
volumes of the Transactions of the 
Psychical Research Society, bound 
volumes of Nature, the Origin of 
Species, and treatises on the higher 
mathematics. 

She received him in the little 
front room hung with water-color 
drawings of ships and set with photo- 
graphs of naval officers. She sur- 
veyed him placidly, her hands folded 
on her black dress. 

“I don’t think I ought to have 
come,” he said, obviously embarrassed. 
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“It’s—it’s rather difficult. You may 
think I’m foolish ai 

“What is it’? she said composedly. 

“You see,” he continued, “I—I 
haven’t the pleasure of knowing you 
very well—except through your hus- 
band, of course. You must under- 
stand—if I may speak of myself for a 
moment—that most naval officers 
think me a little mad.” 

She smiled pleasantly, but he looked 
at her gravely under his brows. 

“Except your husband. He under- 
stood what I was driving at, and so 
I thought , 

“Of course,” she said. “I am so 
pleased to see you. Do tell me what 
you have in your mind.” 

“I may be wrong in telling you. I 
don’t know what are your views. So 
many people are ignorant—I beg your 
pardon. I mean so many pecple are 
uncertain about these things.” 

She looked at him steadily. 

“Please go on,” she said. 

He leaned forward, his arms rest- 
ing on his knees, his rather fine 
hands clasped and still, and spoke 
with a new accent of authority. 

“In science one does not believe or 
disbelieve. One accepts phenomena 
—facts. I consider it to be a fact 
that there is a life after death, on the 
evidence available—in my case, the 
evidence of the senses. I tell you this, 
so that you should’ understand 
the position. I am not here to put 
before you a theory. Your letter— 
you asked me a question. You asked 
me where your husband would be at— 
at the time. I know, of course. 
where he would naturally be—and 
that I told you. Any naval officer 
would have told you the same. May I 
ask if you had any particular reason 
for your question?” 

“I had a dream,” she said. 
tell you afterwards.” 

“That makes it easier,” he said 
simply. “I dreamed of him, too. I 
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found myself walking with him in 
some place I did not recognize. It 
was a pleasant place. He was quite 
cheery. He told me all was well with 
him. And it was as I thought; he 
was in the torpedo-flat when the 
disaster happened. But that is a 
mere coincidence, to which I attach 
little importance. What I came to 
tell you—for what it is worth—was 
that I have felt perfectly convinced 
and happy about my old friend ever 
since.” 

She continued to look fixedly at 
him. 

“There is one thing that puzzles 
me,” he went on abstractedly. “He 
was wearing a russet suit of rough 
cloth, which I had not seen him wear 
before.” 

“He had such a suit,” she said. 

“Ah, well—it’s a curious detail. I 
ought to tell you I have had the 
dream, the same in essentials, three 
times. Now tell me about yourself, or 
not, as you like.” 

He listened to her story with a 
profound attention. 

“How is it that we know it’s true?” 
she asked. 
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He shook his head. “I cannot tell,” 
he said. “You see,” he added, rising, 
and moving towards the door, “we 
have not even wanted to compare 
dates, and so on, to make what they 
call a case; although I have the thing 
complete. You know—I was his 
friend. What he says, goes. That’s 
why Icame. And it wasn’t necessary 
after all,” he added with a grave 
smile. 

“Indeed, indeed, I don’t know how 
to thank you,” she said. 

“There’s one thing more.” He 
paused, turning. “It’s better not to 
talk of these things. Unless, of 
course, there’s a special reason.” 

“You mean,” she said, “people 
wouldn’t believe?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They might or 
they might not, but that is not the 
question. . . . Isn’t there a text some- 
where, about no man being able to 
save another’s soul, therefore he must 
let that alone for ever? Something 
like that. It’s a case of direct and 
personal knowledge, or nothing.” 

He turned abruptly, and went 
without touching her hand. 

L. Cope Cornford. 
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THRIFT. 


“It’s a pretty word, isn’t it?’ said 
Francesca, as she emerged from her 


morning paper. 
“What’s a pretty word?” I said. 


“Oh, can’t you guess?” she said. 
“Everybody’s talking about it. It’s in 
one syllable, you know, and it goes 
with a regular snap.” 

“Yes,” I said, “some words are like 
that. You just pronounce them fiercely 
and you get an idea that you’ve actu- 
ally done them—i mean that you’ve 
done the thing the word means; you 
understand me, don’t you?—and later 
on you wake up and remember that 
you’ve only pronounced it, and perhaps, 


after all, you haven’t even pronounced 
it right, and—you take my meaning, 
dou't you?” 

“I’m struggling,” she said. “Many 
women would have given it up, but 
I’m not one of that sort. I’m a born 
wrestler. No, don’t tell me. I’m get- 
ting it. The light’s beginning to dawn. 
What a thing it is to have a husband 
who can’t explain himself. It keep’s 
one’s mind from rusting.” 

“Oh, stop it,” I said. “What’s this 
pretty word of yours, anyhow?” 

“Guess,” she said. “It’ll be good for 
you.” 

“Munitions,” I said quickly; “Econ- 
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Botha; Explosives; Asquith; 
I paused for breath. 
I told you it was in 


omy ; 
Subscriptions.” 

“All wrong. 
one syllable.” 

“So you did. Shells; Coals; Trench; 
French; Vosges; Rheims; guns; bombs. 
What, no nearer? I give it up.” 

“You’re not much of a trier,” she 
said, “and your vocabulary is painfully 
limited.” 

“Let me know the worst; 
on it.” 

“Well, then,” she said, “it’s ‘thrift.’” 

“*Thrift?” I said. “Is that your 
wonderful word?” 

“I never said it was wonderful.” 

“No, but you led me to suppose it 
was wonderful.” 

“That’s because you’re one of those 
strong brave men who must be led and 
ean’t be driven. Do you think I’ve 


I insist 


lived with you for seventeen years 
without finding that out?” 
“Francesca,” I said, “is it really sev- 


enteen years? It has gone like a 
flash.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it has been rather 
flashy. But there’s Muriel, you know. 
She'll be sixteen before you can turn 
round.” 

“I don’t want to turn round. I want 
to stay as I am. It’s these turnings 
round that do all the mischief.” 

“Hear, hear!” she said. “But you 
can’t prevent Muriel from being six- 
teen.” 

“No,” I said, “worse luck. And after 
that she'll be seventeen, and then 
eighteen, and she’ll have her hair up 
and she’ll want to have new frocks; 
and then Nina will come along, and 
after her there'll be Alice, and after 
Alice there’ll be Frederick, and they’ll 
all be getting older al! the time and 
wanting to spend more money, and not 
knowing anything about the income-tax 
and the rates and the price of 
butcher’s meat and all the other de- 
lightful things that I’ve got to think of 
from morning to night.” 
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“Don’t be a pessimist,” she said. 
“They'll turn out all right. Who 
knows but they may help you to save 
money. Sometimes children are like 
that.” 

“Yes,” I said, “in books, and ours 
are not bookish children.” 

“At any rate,” she said, “we can 
teach them the meaning of thrift.” 

“I don’t think I like thrifty chil- 
dren,” I said. “They seem to be against 
nature. And, as for Frederick, he has 
already confided to me that when he 
grows up he means to spend all his 
income on silkworms. At present he 
has only two, and their names are Her- 
bert and Robert. Herbert has already 
spun himself in, but Robert shows a 
strange apathy, and no amount of mul- 
berry leaves and scoldings will tempt 
him to the great adventure. Frederick 
is becoming very gloomy about it.” 

“Bless him!” said Francesca. 

“All my sympathies,” I said, “are 
with Robert. If I were a sleek silk- 
worm, with free rations and the range 
of a cardboard box, nothing would 
induce me te turn into a _ helpless 
chrysalis.” 

“But you’d want to be a moth, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“I’m not so sure about that,” I said. 

“You'd have to be, you know, you 
wouldn’t be asked.” 

“There you go again,” I said. “You 
always shatter my brightest visions. 
Why can’t you let me dream I’m a per- 
petual silkworm?” 

“Adorable dreamer,” she said, “let 
us talk about thrift.” 

“Oh, bother thrift,” I said. 

“Well, it’s a nice patriotic word, 
anyhow.” 

“Patriotic?” I said. 
make that out?” 

“No German could pronounce it, not 
if he tried ever so hard.” 

“No, by Jove,” I said, 
could.” 

“He would call it ‘drift,’” she said. 


“How do you 
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“Or ‘trift.’” 

“Or ‘srift.’” 

“And that shows,” I said, “that the 
German is not so dreadful after all. 
A man who wants to say ‘thrift’ and 
can’t get any nearer to it than 
“drift’——” 

“Or ‘srift.’” 

“Or ‘trift’—well, he’s only ridiculous, 
after all. We shall polish him off all 
right, Francesca.” 

“Yes,” she said. “But the Germans’ 
ridiculous pronunciation won’t help us. 
We've got to be thrifty.” 

“Or ‘drifty,’” I said. 

“And everybody else has got to be 
thrifty, too.” 

“Then that’s all right,” I said. 
shall all be in the same boat.” 

Punch. 


“We 
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“Good,” she said; “we'll talk it over 
now.” 

“No,” I said, “we won’t. Let’s do it 
naturally and gracefully, without talk- 
ing about it at all. I want a cigarette, 
and I’m not going to have one.” 

“And I,” she said, “want a hat and 
I'll refrain from it.” 

“T’ll wager,” I said, “you don’t want 
your hat half as much as I want my 
cigarette; and, now that I think of it, 
they’re paid for and I may just as 
well smoke them. They’re old ciga- 
rettes, and yours would be a new hat.” 

“If you smoke that cigarette, I'll 
buy that hat.” 

“That’s most unjust,” I said. 

“No,” she said, “it’s most thrifty.” 

R. C. Lehmann. 
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(By THE EARL OF CROMER. ) 


III. 

It is far more difficult to form a 
correct estimate of the extent, if any, 
to which the private morality of the 
Germans has been affected by the 
shameless realism which has unques- 
tionably poisoned the public morals of 
the nation. Moreover, a _ thorough 
examination of this question would 
require a greater knowledge of the 
inner life of Germany than I 
possess. This branch of the genera! 
question has as yet scarcely received 
the attention which it deserves. The 
subject is one of the utmost import- 
ance, for it cannot be doubted that one 
consequence of the success of the 
German arms would be to give a 
great stimulus to the acceptation by 
the rest of the world of German 
methods of education, German prac- 
tices, and German habits of thought. 
It is, therefore, very necessary to form 
some idea of what Dr. T. F. A. Smith 
calls “the soul of Germany.” Dr. 


1 “The Soul of Germany.” By Thomas F. A. 
Smith, Ph.D. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6s.] 


Smith has resided for twelve years in 
Germany. He matriculated at Er- 
langen, and was subsequently appoint- 
ed English lecturer at the Erlangen 
University. He can thus speak with 
some experience of the inner 
life of Germany; but he was shabbily 
treated by the Bavarian Government, 
and it is possible that this fact, 
coupled with a very natural resent- 
ment at the seething and rabid Anglo- 
phobia displayed by the circles in 
which he lived, may have created a 
certain unconscious bias in his own 
mind. His work is in reality a 
scathing indictment against the 
whole German nation. It may be 
that in some cases his generalizations 
are too sweeping. Some of his figures 
also certainly require much sifting and 
examination before any conclusions 
based on them can be accepted with 
confidence. Nevertheless, he brings 
forward certain facts from which his 
readers may deduce their own infer- 
ences. 

There are many tests which may be 
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applied in judging of the standard of 
morality prevalent in any country. 
Of these one, and perhaps not the 
least indicative, is to inquire into 
the esteem in which women are held, 
and generally into the ideas current 
as regards the relations between the 
sexes. Dr. Smith clearly entertains a 
very strong opinion on this subject. 
He considers that the training given 
to girls in Germany, excellent though 
it is in many respects, is purely in- 
tellectual, and does not in any way 
tend to form the character; that the 
aim of the Government schools is 
merely to turn out “docile housewives” 
who, in after life, will be distin- 
guished for “that submissiveness to 
mere man which is so characteristic 
of German women,”. and who as 
mothers are quite incapable of in- 
stilling into their children “that 
reverence for womanhood which in- 
spires the noblest chivalry.” More- 
over, he holds that immorality of all 
kinds is rampant in Germany, and is 
not condemned by public opinion. 
He quotes from a work recently 
published in Berlin to show that the 
“old-fashioned estimate of chastity” is 


steadily yielding to the pernicious: 


doctrine of free love, which has ob- 
tained “widespread acceptance.” It 
may be that this judgment is too 
severe. Nevertheléss, all the statist- 
ical and other evidence forthcoming, 
such as the steady increase in the 
number of illegitimate births, the 
prevalence of sexual crime of various 
sorts, and the singularly abhorrent 
nature of many of the crimes of this 
description which figure prominently 
in the statistics published by the 
German Government, all point to the 
conclusion that the growth of the 
much-vaunted Kultur of Germany, 
which is at best purely intellectual, 
appears to have been accompanied by 
a distinct degradation of the moral 
standard of the nation in so far as 
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the relations of the sexes are con- 
cerned. We see the results of this 
degradation in the treatment recently 
accorded to the wonien of Belgium. 
The civilized world has shuddered 
at the revelations made by the 
studiously judicial and impartial 
Committee over which Lord Bryce 
presided. 

There is thus sufficient evidence 
to establish a strong primé facie case 
that the success of the German arms, 
and the consequent stimulus which 
would be given to German influence 
throughout the world, would en- 
courage immorality, deteriorate the 
relations between the sexes, and 
generally tend to lessen the influ- 
ence of women and to lower the 
esteem in which they are held. It 
may be that one of the reasons why 
the suffragists in this country have 
adopted so strong an anti-German at- 
titude is that, with true feminine 
instinct, they have jumped at con- 
clusions which do not differ widely 
from those stated above. If this 
conjecture be correct, one who is a 
stubborn and wholly unrepentant 
anti-suffragist may perhaps, without 
offence, be allowed to offer them his 
congratulations. The issue at stake 
far transcends in importance the 
mere question whether women are or 
are not to vote for Parliamentary 
candidates. It is one on which 
suffragists and anti-suffragists may 
cordially join hands, for not merely 
the position of women, but the exer- 
cise of that legitimate influence which 
no one in this country is disposed to 
challenge, are alike involved in the 
issue. 

Another test which may be applied 
in judging of the standard of national 
morality in any country is to in- 
quire how far veracity is esteemed 
and mendacity condemned. Of all mod- 
ern statesmen, Mr. Gladstone was 
probably the last who could have been 
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justly accused of blindness towards 
the defects of his own countrymen. 
I once asked him, in the course of a 
conversation dealing with some of 
these defects, what he considered 
the most prominent of Anglo-Saxon 
virtues. He replied without the 
least hesitation. “Truthfulness.” The 
world has, in fact, been accustomed 
to credit the whole Teutonic race with 
a special regard for veracity. The 
popular idea of a typical German 
during the pre-Bismarck days was 
that he was an idealist whose senti- 
mentalism at times provoked a smile, 
but who was universally honored 
and respected for his thoroughness, his 
learning, and, above all, for his truth- 
fulness. It cannot be doubted that 
individual Germans endowed with 
these admirable qualities still exist. 
It may be hoped that they will 
eventually reassert some portion of 
their influence when the fit of insanity 
with which the German nation is now 
afflicted has passed away. But they 
have for the time being altogether 
ceased to be typical of the German 
national character. The Germany of 
the days of Schiller; the Germany 
which, after the disaster of Jena, 
awoke to life: under the inspiring 
influence of Stein, Arndt, Kérner, and 
a host of other warrior-thinkers; the 
Germany which, whilst organizing 
its material resources, did not decry 
spiritual influence, has passed away. 
Its representatives have succumbed to 
the worship of force. As a national 
characteristic, mendacity has taken 
the place of veracity, and duplicity 
that of straightforwardness. Dr. 
Smith goes so far as to say: “Lying 
has always been the fountain stone of 
German policy.” The judgment is 
severe, but it is justified by the 
evidence. A vein of duplicity runs 
through the whole of Prussian states- 
manship from the days of the Great 
Frederic downwards such as is un- 
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paralleled in the history of any other 
country. Frederick William, the King 
of Prussia who, without any of the 
ability, was fully endowed with the 
predatory instincts of his great prede- 
cessor, did not hesitate, in 1792, to 
pocket the subsidy of £1,200,000 
granted to him by the British Gov- 
ernment, and then absolutely to re- 
fuse to fulfil the obligations which he 
had incurred in order to obtain the 
money. “A more dishonorable trans- 
action,” Lord Eversley says, “it would 
not be easy to imagine.” Prince Bis- 
marck carried on the tradition of 
duplicity in various transactions, and 
notably by falsifying the famous Ems 
telegram. The flimsy apologies by 
which the present race of German 
statesmen, after hounding Austria on 
to light the torch, have sought to 
throw the responsibility of the present 
war on others, have elicited the scorn 
and reprobation of the civilized world. 
No Government, and especially no Gov- 
ernment possessing such absolute con- 
trol as the German over the thoughts 
and actions of its countrymen, can 
continue through several generations 
to act on principles so wholly out of 
harmony with the tendencies of the 
age, without in the end producing a 
profound effect on national character. 
as a matter of fact, the German na- 
tion has been demoralized to the ex- 
tent of assimilating the duplicity of its 
rulers. The fruits are shown in the 
extraordinary development of a hate- 
ful system which can only be ex- 
plained to English readers by the use 
of a foreign word—the system of 
espionnage. Every English schoolboy 
learns that the most opprobrious epi- 
thet which can be applied to him is to 
call him a “sneak.” Even the crimi- 
nal classes have established “Don’t 
nark” as the first article of the code 
which inculeates “honor amongst 
thieves.” German training has pro- 
ceeded on wholly opposite lines. What 
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is called Denunziation is encouraged 
in the German schools with a zeal 
worthy of the Roman Emperor Ti- 
berius, and from the schools the sys- 
tem has extended to the whole popula- 
tion of the country. It is, Dr. Smith 
says, “a cancer-growth with infinite 
roots spread throughout the nation. 
. » Everywhere spying and tale-tell- 
ing form just as essential a part of 
the great system, as they do in her 
[Germany’s}] relations with other 
lands.” This verdict is confirmed by 
others who can speak with an au- 
thority equal to that of Dr. Smith. 
The extent to which mendacity has 
increased in Germany is apparently 
not as yet recognized by such Ger- 
mans as have in thought partially 
survived the moral cataclysm which 
has engulfed the rest of the nation. 
Professor Adolf Lasson is so far self- 
deluded as to have written recently to 
a friend in Scotland in the following 
terms: “We are truthful, our charac- 
gentleness, 


teristics are humanity, 
conscience, the virtues of Christ. In 
a world of wickedness, we represent 


love, and God is with us!” Such 
claims, which are characteristically 
accompanied by the arrogant assur- 
ance that the Germans are “morally 
and intellectually superior to all— 
without peers,” and by the declaration 
that the reigning Emperor is, like 
Titus, the deliciae generis humani, 
can only be received with derision. 
The evidence is conclusive. Truth, 
which according to the old Greek 
adage is -he fellow-citizen of the gods, 
has been banished from Germany, and 
its banishment, if net the sole, is cer- 
tainly one of the principal causes of 

the collapse of German morals. 
Further evidence pointing to the 
Same general conclusion is to be 
found in the extraordinary prevalence 
of crimes of violence in Germany, and 
in the growing spirit of brutality 
which pervades the whole nation. 
LIVING AGE VOL. LxvimI. 3588 
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Even Treitschke, the great apologist 
for the worship of force, recognized 
that the “epidemic of crime” in Ger- 
many constituted “a very serious 
danger to the nation,” and he specially 
alluded to the “terrible increase in 
crimes of shame (rapes, &c.)” 

The schools and colleges of Germany, 
although affording education which is 
scholastically not merely equal but 
possibly superior to that given in any 
other country, do nothing to train the 
character beyond instilling into the 
minds of the students the idea that it 
is their duty to yield absolute and 
unhesitating obedience to the orders 
which they may receive from their 
superiors. They have become nurs- 
eries of brutality, seedbeds of force- 
worship. “The student,” Dr. Smith 
says, “finds himself in an atmosphere 
of intellectual materialism from which 
religious and moral forces have been 
banished. In this world he soon dis- 
covers that to be a hero he must 
belong to the fighting, swaggering, 
drinking, Don Jvan class.” The youth 
of Germany, thus trained and accus- 
tomed to bloodshed by the frequent 
duels which are a concomitant of the 
Germans University system, join the 
Army, and naturally become willing 
agents in the execution of that policy 
of “frightfulness” which, in the form 
of sinking unarmed merchant vessels 
with their living freight of men, 
women, and children, bombarding and 
dropping bombs on unfortified towns, 
and using novel and cruel methods of 
war in flagrant violation of recent and 
solemn international engagements, has 
shocked the moral sense of the 
civilized world. To those who, like 
myself, are old enough to remember 
the events of the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870-71 there would certainly ap- 
rT=:¢ strong reasons for believing 
that, in the interval which has elapsed 
since that great contest, there has been 
a marked change for the worse in the 
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behavior of the officers and men of the the vandalism which has led to the 
German Army. Complaints of brutali- wanton destruction of such buildings 
ty were, indeed, then heard, but as the Cathedral at Reims and the 
nothing occurred at all cumparable to Library at Louvain. Brutality has, in 
the acts of ferocity perpetrated against forty-five years, apparently become 
individuals during the present war, or more brutish. 

The Spectator. 























THE BATTLE OF THE STORIES. 
IN THE CAUCASUS 

They came uncounted like the stars that circle or 
are set, 

They circled and they caught us in a sparkling casting-net. 

We burst it in the mountain gate where all the guns began, 

When the snow stood up at Christmas on the hills of 
Ardahan. 

The guns—and not a bell to tell that God was made a man— 

But we did all remember, though all the world forget. 













BEFORE PARIS 

The kings came over the olden Rhine to break an 
ancient debt, 

We took their rush at the river of death in the fields 
where first we met, 

But we marked their millions swaying; then we marked 
a standard fall; 

And far beyond them, like a bird, Manoury’s bugle call: 

- And there were not kings or debts or doubts or anything 
at all 

But the People that remembers and the peoples that forget. 















IN FLANDERS 
Empty above your bleating hordes his throne abides the 












threat, 

Who drew the sword of his despair to front your butcher’s 
bet: 

You shall scan the empty scabbard; you shall search the 
empty seat; 

While he along the ruined skies rides royal with 
retreat, 

In the judgment and the silence and the grass upon the 
street. 

And the oath the heavens remember and you would fain 
forget. 






IN POLAND 
A cloud was on the face of God when three kings met, 
What hour the worst of men were made the sun hath 


suffered yet. 
We knew them in their nibbling peace or ever thty 


went to war. 
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In petty school and pilfered field we know them what 
they are, 

And we drank the cup of anguish to the pardon of the Czar, 

To the nations that remember and the empires that forget. 


’ IN THE DARDANELLES 

To the hornéd mount of the high Mahonnd of moon and 
of minaret 

Laboring go the sieging trains whose tracks are blood 
and sweat. 

The ships break in a sanguine sea; and far to the front 
a boy 

Fallen, and his face flung back to shout with the Sons 
of God for joy. ? 

And the long land under the lifted smoke; and a grea 
light on Troy. 

And all that men remember and madmen can forget. 


IN THE BALKANS 

They thrice on crags of death were dry and thrice in 
Danube wet 

To prove an old man’s empty heart was empty of regret, 

For the Turks have taken his soul’s city: his spurs of gold 
are dross, 

And the Crescent hangs upon him while we hang upon 
the Cross. 

But we heave our tower of pride upon Kossovo of the loss, 

For a proof that we remember and the infidels forget. 


IN THE ALPS 

Master of arts and master of arms, master of al! things yet, 

For the musket as for the mandolin the master fingers fret; 

The news to the noise of the mandolin that all the world 
comes home, 

And the young are young and the years return and the days 
of the kingdom come 

When the wars wearied, and the’ tribes turned; and 
the sun rose on Rome, 

And all that Rome remembers when all her realms 
forget. 

IN THE NORTH SEA 

Though the seas were sown with the new dragons that 
knew not what they ate, 

We broke St. George’s banner out to the black wind and 
the wet. 

God hath broken all the bridges we could fling, the world 
and we, 

But the bridge of death in heaven that His people might 
be free, 

That we straddled for the saddle of the riders of 
the sea. 

For St. George that shall remember if the Dragon shall 
forget. 
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ALL THE VOICES 
Behold, we are men of many lands, in motley seasons set, 
From Riga to the rock of Spain, from Orkney to Olivet, 
Who stand up in the council in the turning of the year 
And, standing, give the judgment on the evil house of fear; 
Knowing the End shall write again what we have written 


here, 


On the day when God remembers and no man can forget. 


The New Witness. 


G. K. Chesterton. 
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The sinking of the Royal Edward, 
with its toll of brave lives, is a mis- 
fortune which carries a pathos greater 
than an ordinary loss of war. There 
is something infinitely more sorrow- 
ful in the helplessness of human 
strength and courage when pitted 
against elemental force than in disas- 
ter suffered in battle’s fierce array. 
So let us admit that the loss affects 
us deeply, but in no sense dismays us. 
The wonder is that we have not had 
to mourn more losses of the kind. For 
twelve months our Navy has been 
transporting troops, not only from 
these isles to the Continent, but from 
all parts of the Empire to Egypt, the 
Dardanelles and the Persian Gulf. 
And this is the first serious mishap to 
be recorded. Some two million British 
troops must by this time have been 
convoyed over the waters, and the 
total fatalities due to hostile attacks 
number less than a hundred. The 
achievement is a wonderful tribute to 
the work of “our silent Navy,” which 
a good many people seem to assume 
has been taking a holiday since the 
German fleet refused to come out. 
And it is, moreover, a tribute to the 
resources of our mercantile marine 
that all these vessels could be spared 
for military service without bringing 
to a standstill the country’s carrying 
trade. But Germany had built up a 
great merchant service—second only to 


our own—and for a whole year she 
has been unable to transport a single 
cargo of supplies or a single battalion 
in a vessel under her own flag. Her 
great liners, such as have not been 
sunk or captured, lie idle by the hun- 
dreds in her own ports or in neutral 
harbors, and only her submarines can 
steal by stealth beyond the protection 
of her minefields. That is the signifi- 
cance of sea-power. For all practical 
purposes the Kaiser’s Navy and the 
great mercantile marine which the 
energies and genius of von Ballin have 
evolved, both at prodigious cost and 
sacrifice, are not worth the value of 
a submarine. It is true that the 
fleet has compelled us progressively 
to augment our own naval strength 
and that the duty of watching its 
movements taxes the vigilance of our 
sea commanders. The advantage, how 
ever, is a negative one. German war- 
ships, above water, have no effect upon 
the mobility of the Allies’ land forces 
outside of the Baltic, and the sinking 
of the Royal Edward is the one com- 
plete success of the undersea craft in 
this direction. Except for the supplies 
coming from neutral countries the 
Central Empires and Turkey might be 
land-locked Powers ringed round with 
hostile armies. 

Foreign critics who are disposed to 
belittle our contribution to the War 
should bear these facts in mind, and 
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should try to visualize the position 
Germany would have occupied if she 
had been given the freedom of the 
seas. It is true that they have been 
encouraged to take this censorious 
view by an influential section of opin- 
ion in this country, albeit with more 
or less excellent intention. The in- 
tention is, of course, to spur the na- 
tion on to greater effort, and in so far 
as this purpose is served it has our 
sympathy. When, however, foreign- 
ers take to lecturing us on our alleged 
backwardness the instinct of self- 
defence grows assertive. We are out 
to win this War, both for our own 
sakes and for the sake of our Allies, 
and no sacrifice will be considered too 
heavy to secure that end. We have 
about three million men in arms. 
There will be more millions to follow, 
however they have to be secured, if 
they are needed. We are becoming a 
military nation in the Continental 
sense of the term, and despite the 


“voluntary” system. So much to the 


good. But did any one of our Allies 
expect us to do so much when a 
Radical Government was pushed into 
the War? If we had maintained 
the attitude that we were the first 
sea Power and made no pretence to 
military strength, should we not even 
then have made the most decisive 
contribution to the success of the 
Allies? This proposition may want a 
little demonstration. With or without 
our Army, given our Navy, it is at 
least doubtful if Germany could win: 
without our Navy, the Allies must 
have been beaten. That may sound a 
little arrogant, but let the critics think 
it out. With the free run of the seas 
Germany would have occupied the 
position we now hold. She could 
have cut off all imports to France, 
Russia, and Serbia. The last would 
have collapsed from sheer inanition. 
Germany could have bombarded any 
portion of the French coast: landed 
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troops at any point: established a base 
in the Mediterranean: dominated. 
the Black Sea and poured supplies in- 
to Turkey. She could have harassed 
French possessions in Africa: intimid- 
ated Italy and Japan by sea. She 
could even have carried out the pro- 
gramme so cleverly worked in fiction 
by an American writer—have picked a 
quarrel with the United States and 
extracted a huge indemnity from New 
York by means of a surprise attack. 
These are only a few of the possibili- 
ties that command of the seas might 
have presented to the enemy. 
They are not fantastical. The full use 
of her Navy would have given Ger- 
many the mastery of Europe in six 
months and German influence would 
by now have been paramount from 
the Baltic to the Persian Gulf. Great 
Britain would have been left alone to 
assert the rights of nations and per- 
haps without the naval superiority she 
now possesses, for the warships of the 
beaten Powers might have been added 
in sufficient numbers to adjust the 
balance. From this standpoint it is 
true to say that we had as much at 
stake as the rest of our Allies, but 
that admission does not alter the 
claim that the British Navy has been 
the deciding factor. Weare reluctant to 
put it forward, but the foreign critics 
in question have provoked the retort. 

A sincere appreciation of the ser- 
vices our Navy has rendered to the 
general cause has recently been 
pressed both by Allied and neutral 
countries, as a result, it may be as 
sumed, of these foreign critics’ detrac- 
tions. To the testimony of Allies we 
refer elsewhere. It is to the remark- 
able tribute in the leading organs of 
the American Press that we wish to 
give recognition here. They are all in 
the same strain of eulogy, so that a 
quotation from the New York World 
ean be taken to reflect the opinion of 
the rest. This great daily says: “Ex- 
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cept for the British Navy Germany 
to-day would be master of the world. 
Germany’s marvellous. preparedness, 
combined with her unparalleled mili- 
tary resources, gave the Teutonic al- 
liance a commanding advantage that 
all the rest of Europe could not have 
withstood had land warfare alone been 
able to determine the result. But 
for British domination of the seas the 
war would be over and civilization 
prostrate before triumphant German 
militarism. . . . Whether the British 
naval officers have done all they should 
or less than they should, the fact re- 
mains that British sea-power has 
saved the Allies from defeat, and that 
if Germany is finally crushed it is 
British sea-power that will have de- 
The Outlook. 


termined the issue.” This is a hand- 
some testimony, for which we must all, 
as a nation, feel grateful. It how- 
ever unintentionally misses a salient 
point. It is this. If Great Britain 
had remained neutral, not only would 
Germany have been irresistible on 
land, but upon all the seas as well. 
She could not only have driven her 
adversaries off the waters, but have 
dictated her own terms to every neu- 
tral at the point of her naval guns. 
Impotent as she is at sea, Germany 
has given such evidence of her 
malignant resourcefulness as to make 
every nation not engaged in the war 
devoutly thankful that John Bull’s 
iron walls stand between them and 
untrammelled frightfulness. 
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Professor James Quayle Dealey’s 
“Growth of American State Constitu- 
tions” (Ginn & Co.) is a book which 
should be in every public library, and 
in the private library of every one 
who wishes to keep informed regard- 
ing past changes and present-day tend- 
encies in American institutions. It 
compresses into a single volume of 
moderate size, and describes clearly 
and in systematic arrangement the 
processes by which state constitutions 
are amended, and the amendments 
which have been made during the 
whole period of American history 
from 1776 to the close of 1914. The 
work is in three parts: the first giv- 
ing the history of State constitu- 
tions; the second analyzing and group- 
ing the provisions of existing consti- 
tutions; and the third studying the 
trend of constitutional changes and re- 
visions. References in footnotes, an 
ample bibliography and a topical in- 


dex make verification easy and allure 
to further study. The book appeals 
equally to the general reader and to 
the special student, and it is simply 
invaluable as a handbook of informa- 
tion otherwise inaccessible in any con- 
venient form. 


“Amplified epigrams” is a fairly 
correct description of the brief stories 
included in Lord Dunsany’s “Fifty-one 
Tales,” but it conveys no adequate con- 
ception of their variety. The myriad 
follies sporting in the sunshine; the 
lonely idols deserted after centuries 
of reigning; the credulity that aban- 
dons its wealth to the most fantastic 
liar who promises to give something 
for nothing; the well-deserved fate of 
those who seek notoriety, calling it 
fame; and morphine dreams as they 
come to a clean mind and body are 
a few of his topics. It pleases him to 
enlighten the world as to “that little 
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band below the knee that goes by the 
astonishing name of ‘York-to-Lon- 
don,’” part of the British street 
laborer’s equipment and thus he en- 
riches the idler’s vocabulary, but his 
real service to humanity is that he 
clarifies the mental vision, and stirs 
both the civic and the moral con- 
science within the space of less than 
three pages. The indolent man has no 
excuse for not listening to messages 
so brief and so aptly spoken. Mitchell 
Kennerley. 


“Shattuck’s Parliamentary Answers” 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) is a 
little manual of information as to 
proper parliamentary procedure, con- 
veniently arranged in questions and 
answers. These are grouped by sub- 
jects in a way to make their applica- 
tion to questions arising in any assem- 
bly, especially to those continually 
coming up in women’s clubs, easy and 
clear. Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck is a 
daughter of William S. Robinson 
(Warrington) long time Clerk of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and of Harriet H. Robinson, 
one of the founders of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; and, if 
there is anything in heredity, she may 
be said to have been predestined to 
prepare this and other manuals like it. 


“Pauline,” by Arthur Willis Spooner, 
is a story of the Civil War and has 
for its hero a young Princeton student 
who enlists at President Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers. Standing alone amid 
the crowds at the station whence his 
company is preparing to enrail for 
Washington, he sees and immediately 
loves a beautiful girl, Pauline. He 
asks her to kiss him, and she, in what 
she feels is loyalty to her country as 
well as sympathy for the lonely young 
soldier, consents. The love theme is 
based on this kiss which is given by 
an unknown girl to an unknown lover. 


The book contains the usual hazards 
of war, narrow escapes, descriptions 
of two famous women spies, one rep- 
resenting the North and the other the 
South, the assassination of Lincoln 
and the freeing of the slaves. The 
hero comes safe through all the 
chances of war and in the end is 
united to his sweetheart to live ever 
after in what the author calls “Para- 
dise.” Sherman French & Company. 


Eric Fisher Wood, author of “The 
Note-Book of an Attaché: Seven 
Months in the War Zone” (The Cen- 
tury Co.) had unusual opportunities 
for personal observation of some of the 
most stirring incidents in the great 
war, and he writes of what he saw 
in a vivid and graphic way which 
lends intense interest to his narrative. 
He served as Attaché at the American 
Embassy at Paris; was placed in 
charge of the Germans, Austrians and 
Hungarians interned in France; car- 
ried despatches between the American 
embassies in the various European 
countries; saw French, British, Bel- 
gian and German troops in action; and 
witnessed parts of the battles of the 
Marne and the Aisne, and the strug- 
gle for Calais. The present volume is 
precisely what it purports to be,—a 
Note-Book. It is made up from the 
letters and diaries which he wrote 
from day to day, and records thrilling 
personal experiences with the sim- 
plicity and intimacy of direct cor- 
respondence. His official position 
brought him in contact with army of- 
ficers, detectives, soldiers and diplo- 
mats of all nationalities and gave him 
opportunities for a close, inside view 
of military movements and mancu- 
vres. He makes no betrayal of confi- 
dences, and he does not allow his per- 
sonal sympathies to influence his story. 
Neither is there in his book any at- 
tempt at fine writing. The growing 
literature of the great war has not 
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produced a book more spontaneous, 
more spirited or more truthful, or of 
more vivid and varied interest. There 
are eighteen or twenty illustrations, 
and an appendix gives the substance of 
the military observations which formed 
the basis of the author’s official report 
to the United States Government. 


It was a wise selection which gave 
to Dr. W. ®. Burghardt Du Bois, the 
eminent negro leader and educator, the 
opportunity to contribute a volume on 
“The Negro” to the Home University 
Library (Henry Holt & Co.). This 
selection ensured a volume at once 
authoritative, scholarly and sympa- 
thetic, and so interesting from cover 
to cover that the reader almost resents 
the limitations of space incident to the 
general plan of the series. Of the 


dozen chapters which make up the 
volume, and which trace the history 
and. analyze the characteristics of the 
negro in Africa and America, the most 


important are the last two, which treat 
of The Negre in the United States, 
and The Negro Problems. ‘These are 
written with fairness and without bit- 
terness, but, unimpassioned though 
they are, they constitute a terrible in- 
dictment of the white race. 


Of the many books relating to the 
great European war which have al- 
ready been published, a large propor- 
tion are of transient interest, record- 
ing personal experiences or impres- 
sions and of hardly more enduring 
value than the day-by-day despatches 
in the newspapers. But Professor El- 
lery C. Stowell’s work on “The Di- 
plomacy of the War of 1914” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.) is of quite a different 
type. It is a painstaking, compre- 
hensive and impartial study of the be- 
ginnings of the war, as disclosed in 
the official papers of the warring na- 
tions and in other authoritative data. 
‘The documents contained in the Brit- 
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ish White Paper, the Russian Orange 
Paper, the German White Book, the 
French Yellow Book, the Belgian Gray 
Paper, the Austrian Red Book, and 
the Servian Blue Book are here sum- 
marized, analyzed and compared, with 
the sole purpose of ascertaining the 
precise position of each of the contend- 
ing Powers at various stages of the 
crisis. Some of these documents have 
been presented, in whole or in part, 
in the daily press, but comparatively 
few Americans have had either the 
time or the opportunity to study them 
in detail or to compare their often- 
varying reports of occurrences or dis- 
cussions. But Professor Stowell has 
done this work with a thoroughness 
and precision which leave nothing to 
be desired, and the result is a history 
of the diplomacy which led up to the 
war which not only has immediate 
value, but which will hold its place 
indefinitely and will furnish material 
for future historians. The author 
wisely prefaces his analysis of the 
documents with a rapid review of Eu- 
ropean history preceding the conflict, 
describing briefly the European Con- 
cert, the conditions of Belgian neu- 
trality, the formation of the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente, and 
the various infernational disputes, in- 
cluding the Turco-Italian war and the 
Baikan wars which preceded and led 
up to the present war. Following his 
analysis of the documents, he devotes 
the last two hundred pages of the vol- 
ume to citations of the documents 
themselves and other state papers, a 
chronology of the diplomatic discus- 
sions, and an exhaustive Index which 
facilitates comparison and reference. 
It is gratifying to learn that the au- 
thor contemplates two other volumes, 
—when events make their preparation 
possible—one on the diplomacy during 
the war and one on the negotiations 
that will bring the war to a close. 








